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‘THE CANADA GOOSE. is led by an old gander, who every now and then pipes his well- | fore daylight has appeared, he is pulling his way across the rough 


Below, the reader will find another of our American sporting 
scenes, This is the common wild goose of the United States, 
universally known over the whole country, whose regular periodi- 
cal migrations are the sure signal of returning spring, or ap- 
proaching winter. Late in autumn, especially when the wind is 
from the north, the Canada geese are seen sailing high in the air, 
making their accustomed tour at that season. Impelled by na- 
ture, they quit their northern abode, and hazard an escape from 
the artifices of man, sooner than perish amid the icy barrens of 
the frozen regions. When migrating, many flocks unite and form 
a vast column, each band having its chosen leader. The flight of 
the wild goose is heavy and laborious, generally in straight line, 
or in two lines, approximating to a point ; in both cases, the van 


known honk, as if to ask how they come on, and the honk of 
“‘all’s well” is generally returned by some of the party, and no 
sooner do they arrive at those countries of the earth inhabited by 
man, than carnage and slaughter is commenced on their ranks. 
The hoarse honking of the gander is so familiar to the inhabitants 
of our country, that it is impossible for them to arrive among us 
without making their visit known. All welcome their return. 
The once keen eye of the aged gunner again sparkles a: he be- 
holds their grand -and lofty flight; the firelock is immediately 
brought into requisition, and the practised bag-gunner looks upon 
them as debtors returned to cancel a long-standing obligation ; he 
has watched their flight, and discovered their favorite sanding- 
place; the long-neglected decoys are placed in his skiff, and be- 


} 


bay, with glorious anticipations of profit on gaining the desired 
point. He puts out his decoys; sinks a box in the sand, and 
there lies concealed as they approach; his keen eye glances 
quickly over his trusty gun, and ere a moment elapses death is 
among them. The English, at Hudson’s Bay, depend greatly on 
geese, of this and other kinds, for their support; and in favor- 
able years, they often kill three or four thousand of them, which 
they salt and barrel. Their arrival is impatiently waited as the 
harbinger of the spring, and that month is, in consequence, 
named by the Indians, “The Goose Moon.” ‘The wild goose, 
when in good order, weighs from ten to twelve, and sometimes 
fourteen pounds, and has ever been a favorite pursuit of the 
huntsman. 
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HENRY LA NUIT: 


— oR, THE — 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF ESTELLA. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conrinvED.] 
CHAPTER XVII. 


A STRANGE DENOUEMENT. 


Ir was not until near noon that Matteo set out on his mission. 
He took a roundabout way, and did not strike into the Guidez 
road until he had left the city nearly a league behind him. After 
this hé walked leisurely along, some of the time humming 
snatches of bacchanalian songs, and anon remaining a silent 
spectator of things about him. No one wgyld have thought, to 
have looked into his face, that he was upon an errand of death, 
for he seemed to enjoy the wild scenery, and his countenance was 
far from being moody or anxious. Yet, occasionally, when he 
came to some spot where the voice of the cataract was hushed, 
and where all else was silent, he would walk more slowly, and his 
thoughts seemed to be heavier and more deep. 


“ Now I wonder what this woman can be to him,” he muttered 
to himself, after he had reached the wood where La Nuit and the 
pilgrim had been attacked by the three assassins ; and he stopped 
as he spoke, as if he expected an answer from some of the stout 
trees about him. But no answer came, and he walked on. “ Who 
can she be ?” he continued, in a deeply thoughtful mood. “ The. 
mother of Henry la Nuit. And who can he be? Zounds! this 
is a dark subject, to say the least. I never killed a woman, yet, 
and I’ve often bragged on’t, but ’twont be my theme after this. 
But why should I fear to kill a woman more thanaman? 0, I 
hope she’ll give me battle, and get my blood up! One hundred 
pistoles! Well, well, that is to the purpose, at all events,” he 
continued. 

It was now quite dusk, and Matteo moved on more quickly. 
He had made up his mind to do the deed, and that, too, with as 
little delay as possible. When he reached the cot, he saw the 
faint beams of a candle shining out through the little front win- 
dow, and as he came nearer he heard the sound of a voice. It 
was a female’s. He stopped to listen, and he soon convinced 
himself that there were two females within the cot. He naturally 
supposed that one of them was the woman whom he had seen 
leave the place when he had followed the pilgrim thither. Here 
was an emergency he had not been thinking of, though if he had 
had his thoughts about him, he might have expected not to have 
found his victim alone. 


For some time the fellow stood and pondered upon the subject. 
He had no desire to kill two women instead of one, but he must 
either do it, or else get one of them out of the way by. stratagem. 
At length he hit upon an expedient. He moved back a few 
paces from the door, and having thrown himself upon the ground, 
he began to groan most piteously. Directly the door of the cot 
was carefully opened, but instantly shut again. Then Matteo 
groaned louder than before, and there was evidently a consulta- 
tion going on inside. Ere long the door was opened again, and 
this time a lighted candle was held out. 

“ Who’s there ?” asked a female, who stood in the doorway. 

“Help! merey! O, for Heaven’s sake, help!” groaned Matteo, 
apparently in great distress. 

The woman ventured further out, and then asked what was the 
matter. 

“‘T have been thrown from my horse. O, help! help!” 

The woman went back into the cot once more, and conversed 
a while with her companion; but she soon returned, and, having 
set her candle down upon the threshold, she came out to where 
the man lay. 

. “What can Ido for you?” she asked, with tremulous sym- 


y- 

“Help me into your cot, and let me have some water.” And 
he groaned again. 

The woman stooped down, and by dint of great exertion she 
succeeded in helping the man to his feet, and leaning heavily 
upon her, he walked into the dweiling.. There was a woman 
upon the bed, and. the disposition of things about the apartment 
showed that she had just retired. The man was assisted toa 
chair, and then his conductress asked him how she could help 
him. 

“ Ah,” he returned, after he had drank some of the water which 
the woman held to his lips, and speaking as though he were suf- 
fering the most intense torture, “‘I don’t know how you can as- 
sist me unless you can procure help. My horse threw me a 
short distance from here; my shoulder is broken, and the bone 
of my right leg must be fractured. 0, for pity’s sake, get me 
help if you can !’’ 

“But we have no neighbors, and the nearest help I can get is 
nearly a league distant.” 

“ And what sort of help is that?” 


* A poor peasant, but a good man.” 

“Then go and get him. In the name of mercy, go!” 

“ But the distance,” said the woman, casting her eyes anxiously 
-towards the bed. ‘“‘ You will suffer much before that help can 
come,” 


“Not so much as I should to be without it, 0, go, go!” 


Again the woman cast her eyes‘towards the bed. 

*“Go, go, Blanche,” said the invalid; “I can remain with 
the poor man while you are gone, and if he wants anything I 
shall be strong enough to get it for him. Give him some wine, 
and let him have a pillow, and then go.” 

“ But you are not strong enough—” 

“Hush, Blanche; I am strong enough to assist those who suf- 
fer more than I do. Have no fears on my account. Perhaps you 
have on your own.” 

“No, no, my lady.” 

“ Then give him the wine and go.” 

Blanche gave the man some wine, and having thrown on a 
light scarf, which she drew up over her head, she quitted the cot, 
upon her mission. 

Did Matteo feel any compunctions after all this kindness? If 
he did the feeling was quickly hushed, for he gazed about him 
with only the intent to make himself sure that she upon the bed 
was the woman he was tg kill, and then to do the work as quickly 
as possible, and be off. 

“We are two sick people,” he said, as soon as Blanche was 
out of hearing. 

“Most assuredly, we are,” returned the woman. 

“ This locality or rather the road that runs this way,” resumed 
Matteo, with his eyes cast towards the bed, so as to catch every 
movement of the occupant, ‘seems to be a most unfortunate 
one. Only a short time since three men were killed in the wood 
just back of here. Perhaps you heard of it.” 

“Yes,” replied the invalid, moving uneasily in her bed. “I 
heard something about it.” 

“ And then,” resumed Matteo, “ only a day or two since there 
was another sad disaster. An old pilgrim, accompanied by a 
young man, named Henry la Nuit, was passing through that same 
wood, towards Pampeluna,—O, my shoulder !—they were at- 
tacked, and the young man was—O, my poor bones !” 

“ But the young man—Henry la Nuit—what of him ?” eagerly 
cried the woman, all her mother’s affection coming at once to her 
soul. 

“OQ, nothing in particular,” returned Matteo, quickly arising 
from his chair. ‘‘ You are his mother !” 

The poor woman started up in her bed, and uttered a quick ery 
of alarm. She gazed upon the man before her, and she saw that 
he was sound and strong. , 

“Mercy! merey !”’ she ejaculated. 

“ There is no mercy here!” said the assassin. “If you were a 
man you should not live to ask it; but you are a woman, and you 
may pray. Just ask God to bless yon—that’s all!” 


The woman sank back upon her pillow, and covered her face 
with her hands, and while she did so, Matteo moved the candle 
upon the shelf at his back, where its rays could shine into her 
face, but not into his own. 

“O,” she murmured, “this hour has haunted me for years. I 
had better have died then, for I was prepared for it. But strike, 
sir! Do your work of blood! You can do what Montarrago 
left undone! I have prayed.” 

She raised herself half up as she ceased speaking, and the rays 
of the candle fell upon her pale features. Matteo took one step 
forward, and the knife fell from his hand. 

“Just God!” he uttered, while every limb seemed fixed as 
iron. 

The woman started further up, and gazed upon him, but she 
could not see his dark features. Matteo moved nearer to the 
bedside, and looked more searchingly into those pale features. 

“ Will you kill me?” the woman asked, in a faint, whispering 
tone. 

“O, God! no!” gasped the assassin ; and as he spoke, he sank 
down upon his knees; “I would rather bless you. Tremble no 
more, for I would sooner lose my own right hand, than do you a 
breath of harm !” 

“But you were sent here to kill me,” the woman said, still 
speaking in a whisper, for she was very faint. 

“Yes; but I will not do it. When your waiting-woman re- 
turns, tell her that I was better, and went away. Do not tell her 
why I came.” 

As he spoke, he arose to his feet, and turned toward the door, 
to leave the cot. 

“But, my son!” urged the invalid, extending her hands to- 
wards the man. . 

“He is safe; I did that only to be sure that you were the per- 
son I songht.” 

“ And did you not know whom you were to kill ?” 

“Only that you were the mother of the young knight. Bat 
ask me no more, for I cannot answer. Yet I will ask you one 
question. There has been an old pilgrim here ?”’ 

“You” 

“Is he your friend ?” 

“TI think he is.” 

“Then I will place him on his guard, if I can find him ; or, I 
will give your son the hint; that will be better’still, God bless 
yoa!”’ 

Without waiting to hear the woman’s murmur of thanks, Mat- 
teo picked up his knife, and hastened from the house. He stopped 
for @ moment outside to look back upon the cot, and then, with 
long, quick strides, he hastened away. 


The smiling stars looked down upon that humble cot with their 
twinkling light, and the gentle zephyrs of heaven moved about it 
with soft whisperings of hope, while within there was a woman 
upon her knees, with her thin, white hands clasped upon her 
bosom, and with her pale face turned heavenward, giving thanks 
to God. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 


¥ 

Ir was midnight, and Nandon du Chastel was leaning back in 
his high-backed chilir, gazing vacantly up at the serpents’ heads 
that formed the points of the volutes upon his great cabinet. A 
large waxen taper burned upon the table at his side, and its light 
was just sufficient to make the grim heads look hideous as they 
peered out from the dusky background. Sometimes the knight 
nodded beneath the. influence of insinuating slumber, and some- 
times he would start up, and instinctively shudder as he found 
the serpents gazing down at him, as though they meant to spring 
upon him when he slept again. He was far from being comfort- 
able; he had sought comfort in the hope of su ing in: the 
work he had upon his hands, but when that hope shon fully upon 
him he was very far from anything like comfort. He did, how- 
ever, feel a sort of savage satisfaction in view of the consumma- 
tion of his plans, but that satisfaction was very fitful, for his plans 
were not yet consummated. 

At length he was aroused by the abrupt entrance of Matteo. 
Du Chastel sprang from his chair, but when he saw who it was 
he sat down again, and waited for the new comer to be also seated. 
Matteo was very deliberate in his movements, and before he sat 
down he quietly loosened the knife, which he carried in his bosom, 
so that it could be quickly grasped ; but he did it in such a way 
that his companion did not detect the movement. 

“Now, Matteo,” began the knight, with great anxiety, “what 
word do you bring back to me ?” 

“T found the cot, Sir Nandon,” calmly replied the fellow. 

“ And did you find the woman ?” 

* Ten.” 

“The mother of La Nuit?” 

Yes.” 

“Ha! Then you killed her?” 

“No, Sir Nandon, I did not.” 

“ Did not kill her !” uttered the knight, starting up and looking 
furious. J 

“ Sit down, sit down, Sir Nandon,” quietly said Matteo. 

“But what could have prevented’ you from doing the work 
after you had found her?” resumed Du Chastel, sitting back into 
his chair. ‘ Was not the way clear?” 

“The woman and myself were alone in the cot. Sho was 
weak and sick—I was stout and strong; but I did not kill her.” 


“Why, fool! What madness is thist Has the sight of a sick 
woman overturned your brain? Have ye become a coward!—a 
child ?—a trembling, fearing suckling? O, out upon thee? You 
swore to me that you would kill her !” 

“Nay, Sir Nandon, I did not swear,” replied Matteo, not at all 
moved by the taunts of his employer; or, if he was moved, he 
did not show it. “Idid not swear; but even if I had I would 
have broken my oath.” 

“ By the mass! sirrah, you must have had some motive in this. 
Perhaps you mean to make me pay a heavier sum for the job. 
You like the color of gold.” 

“You hit wide of the truth, sir,” said Matteo; “and, since 
you are not likely to guess it, I will tell it to you.” 

“Do so, if you please; and no doubt ’twill be a marvellous 
affair,” responded Du Chastel, with bitter sarcasm. 

“Just listen to me, Du Chastel,” resumed Matteo, in a deep, 
serious tone. “ Many years ago I had a mother.” 

“But that woman is not your mother?” uttered the knight, 
starting up. 

“Listen to me,” sternly pursued the other. “I once hada 
mother. She may not have been so mild and moral as some 
mothers; but I loved her, for she was all I had on earth to love ; 
and she loved me, too. Some said I was the child of shame, but 
I felt no shame in loving my mother, nor did she feel shame in 
owning me. Our home was in the mountains, and there I first 
learned to be the wild and reckless man 1 have since proved my- 


4 self. But it was not my mother’s work. She tried to make me 


better, and I have seen her cry; I have seen great tears roll down 
her cheeks, when the fear was upon her that I should be a great 
villain.” 

“But what of all this?” impatiently exclaimed Du Chastel. 
“IT would know why you did not kill this woman. I care not for 
your mother,” 

“ Patience, Sir Nandon, and you shall know what it has to do 
with the work I have left undone,” resumed Matteo, exhibiting 
for the first time a slight degree of anger. “My mother’s cot 
was beyond the great pass of Saint Jean Pied de Port, and at that 
time a strong party of brigands infested those wonderful fast- 
nesses. Some of them often sought shelter beneath my mother's 
roof. She did not invite them there, nor had she the courage to 
turn them away, and yet she would have given the half of her lit- 
tle property to have been well rid of them, for she found that they 
were leading me into a love of their mode of life. I began to 
neglect her flocks, and weeds grew up in her garden. 


«One night, when I came home from the mountains, I found 


my mother weeping most bitterly ; and ‘when I asked her, why she 


wept, she told me that, through my neglect, some of her best 
goats had been lost. I pulled a handful of gold from my pocket, 
and I thought that would comfort her; but I was mistaken. She 


knew where I got the gold, and she wept more than before; and 
upon her knees she begged of me to give over the evil life upon 
which I had entered—” 


“A curse upon both thee and thy mother !” bitterly interrupted 
Du Chastel. 


“Curse me, sir!”” hoarsely whispered Matteo, trembling from 
head to foot; “but beware how you use the name of my 
motlier 
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2 “But what is all this tirade to me ¢”’ continued the knight, in a 
lower key. 

“IT mean simply to show you that my mother was not to blame 
that Tam a villain. It has been a long while since I have spoken 
of her; but now the theme is opened, and I mast speak.” 

“Then speak briefly, and spare me the hearing of that which 
does not interest me. I would know why you did not kill the 
woman. 

“ And you shall know it, directly,” resumed Matteo. “For a 
while after the loss of the goats, I remained at home; but the 
brigands came again. I drank and sang with them, and then 
went away with them again. My mother begged of them to 
come to her cot no more, but they only langhed at her, and made 
her take gold for the sheltcr she did not willingly give them. At 
length, one night when they were carousing at our cot, a com- 
pany of soldiers cam® and captured them, and my mother was 
taken with them, and so was I. 

“ My mother was convicted of being connected with them, both 
as an entertainer and receiver of their booty, and she was sen- 
tenced to die with them. I escaped from the strong prison, and 
I tried to effect the escape of my mother, but it was in vain. I 
disguised myself, and went to the place where she was to be exe- 
cuted, still faintly hoping that something might turn up to assist 
me in the accomplishment of my purpose. But my hopes were 
all gone when I saw my poor mother led forth to die an ignoinin- 
ious death. But she did not die. A dark-eyed maiden sprang 
through the crowd, and rushed to the spot where my mother was 
bound. I was so overcome that I saw but little more; but I soon 
knew that my mother was pardoned, and faint and giddy I moved 
away from the spot. When I saw my mother again, she told me 
that the dark-eyed maiden had saved her life. 

“‘T shall soon be done, Sir Nandon. My mother is now dead, 
but amidst all the thorns and weeds that have grown so rankly in 
my bosom, I have not forgotten the love she bore me, nor have I 
forgotten to worship the gentle being who saved her life. That 
dark-eyed maiden, now grown into the fading of life’s bloom, I 
saw in the cot I visited this evening. Nandon du Chastel, all the 
gold in Navarre could not tempt me to do her harm!” 

The dark knight started up from his chair, and then sank heav- 
ily back again. His face was ashy pale, and he trembled at every 

joint. 
: “ Matteo,” he at length said, in a ‘hoarse voice, “was she the 
woman you were to have killed ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Then you know her ?” 

“T know that she saved my mother’s life. - 

“ Ay; but do you know more of her?” 

“ Yos—I know all!” 

For a few moments, Du Chastel sat still. His trembling had 
ceased, and the blood had come once more to his face. 

“Matteo, you know too much !” he hissed between his clenched 
teeth ; and as he spoke, he seized his dagger and sprang upon his 
companion, 

But Matteo had anticipated this movement from the first, for 
his knife was in bis hand in an instant, and he sprang quickly 
aside in time to avoid Du Chastel’s blow. 

“ You are quick, Sir Nandon!” he muttered ; “but I am ready 
for you. I gave you credit for this, and so prepared for it.” ” 

The knight strack again, but Matteo caught his arm and 
wrenched the dagger from him; then, with one mighty effort, he 
hurled him to the floor, and held him there. 

“Now, Sir Nandon,” said Matteo, with his knee upon the fallen 
man’s bosom, “ you aré in my power; but I will not betray you. 
You know me not if you think I would do that thing.” 

“ Will you swear to keep the living of that woman a secret ?” 
gasped the prostrate knight, having given over his struggles to 
free himself from the iron weight and grip of his companion. 

“ On one condition I will give you the oath,” returned Matteo. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Swear to me first that you will not seek to do her-more harm.” 

Du Chastel hesitated. 

“Tt is but oath for oath,” continued Matteo. “ Swear it to me, 
and I will keep your secret inviolate.” 

“Well, I swear, then, that I will not do her more harm,” said 
the knight. 

“J do not trust you, Sir Nandon,” said Matteo, with scorn, 
“ for I think you would as lief break an oath as not; but I prom- 
ise you in retarn that I will keep your secret. Now, get up.” 

As Matteo spoke, he arose and turned towards the door. He 
turned back once to look at Du Chastel, but he did not speak ; 
he only shook his finger menacingly at him, and then left the 
apartment. 

Nandon du Chastel sat down once more in his chair. The 
waxen tafer had burned down till there was nothing left of it, 

black wick toppled over with a flickering glare, and then 
all was dark as the grave—the room was as dark as was the heart 
of him who sat trembling within its gloom. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IT GROWS DARK. 

Ix one of the most out-of-the-way places of Pampeluna, the 
old pilgrim had found an abiding-place. It was small room 
that he occupied, in the second story of an old building, and his 
single window overlooked the river. One evening he was aroused 
by the stopping of a boat under his window, and, as the occurrence 
Was an unusual one, he went and looked out. There was a new 
moon just riding above the house tops, and as its pale beams fell 


aclant the water, they revealed a small 
dow, in which was a single man. 


“What do you seek ?” asked the old man, as he leaned over 
the balustrade, and looked down. 

“An old pilgrim, who lately came to Pampeluna,” returned 
the boatman. 
' The pilgrim hesitated a moment, for he had some fear of 
danger. 


** What do you wish of him?” he at length asked. 

“T will tell that to him,”’ was the response. 

“ Well,” said the old man, “I am the pilgrim. Now, what do 
you seek ?” 

“You have lately been to visit a woman, near Guides.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“T tracked you there.” 

The old man trembled with apprehdlflon. 

“But you need not fear for me,” returned the boatman; “I 
have come to place you on your guard. ‘That woman is in dan- 
ger; the wolf has found her. If you would save her life you had 
better move her as soon as possible, and be secret about it, too. 
Now I have done my duty, and you must do the rest.” 

The reader will, of course, recognize Matteo in the boatman ; 
and thus had he endeavored to protect the helpless woman from 
the wiles of the destroyer. He did not stop to hear what answer 
the old devotee had to make; but as soon as he had spoken, he 
dipped his oars into the water, and moved away quickly out of 
sight. 

The pilgrim went back into his room, and though the circum- 
stance was one of mystery to him, yet he was not long in making 
up his mind as to the course he should pursue. As soon as the 
moon had sunk out of sight, he went out of the house, and glided 
along, as secretly as possible, out of the city. By midnight, he 
reached the little cot where we have seen him before. He rapped 
at the door, but there was no response ; le rapped more loudly, 
but he awoke only a dull echo. His heart sank within him as he 
pushed at the door and found it give beneath his touch; he en- 
tered, but all was darkness within; he called out, but no one 
answered him; he went to the bed, and ran his hands over its 
surface, but no human form met his touch. 

For a while the old man stood there in the darkness, and deep 
groans fell from his lips. When he moved it was towards the 
spot where he knew a box of tinder was usually kept. He found 
it, and he also found the flint and steel that belonged with it; he 
struck a light, and by the glare of the match he found a candle. 
This he lighted, and then he began to search about the room. 
There were no signs of confusion, but he soon knew that he was 
alone—that she whom he sought had gone. He went out of 
doors, and examined everything about the cot, but he could find 
no clue to the lost. Then he went back into the tenantless apart- 
ment, and sank down into a chair. His brain was tortured by a 
fear for which he had get grounds, and he groaned in agony. 

“0,” he murmured, “and are these long years of hopes and 
fears to end now in darkness! My expiation is nipped upon the 
very eve of its consummation!” 

There was a sound of creeping footsteps near the door, but the 
old man heard it not; there were a pair of eyes peering in at the 
little window, but the pilgrim did not see them. Those eyes 
gleamed tiger-like upon him, but he sat there with his head 
bowed upon his broad palms, and he thought he was all alone. 

* * * * 


We must go back a few hours, and visit again the old house 
upon the edge of the river. The pilgrim was not the only one 
who had heard the warning of the boatman. Henry la Nuit had 
that very night set out to seek the old man, for he had strange 
misgivings that there was danger lurking about the cot where his 
mother dwelt. He had a vague suspicion that when he and the 
pilgrim last visited there, they had been followed. It may have only 
been a dim, dreamy thought at first, but fear had given it form, 
and now he was moved by it to seek a rest for his fears. He 
would have gone alone to the cot, but he had pledged himself 
that he would not, so he sought the pilgrim; he did not know 
exactly how to find the house, although he had once been.there ; 
but he knew the locality, and he set off upon the search. 

As fortune would have it, the young man got upon the wrong 
side of the river, and being guided only by a tall spire that stood 
in the neighborhood, he came opposite to the old man’s window 
just as Matteo had pulled his boat up there. He plainly heard 
the warning of the boatman, as he stood upon a little piece that 
jutted out into the water, and as soon as the pilgrim’s window 
was closed, he sprang for the nearest boat, not caring to take 
time to cross by the bridge. The first boat he came to was 
fast, and all his strength was not sufficient to break it loose. 


, Another and another he tried with like success, and at length, all 


wrought with anxiety, he was forced to take to the bridge. He 
flew thither as fast as possible, and ere long he was hastening 
through the narrow streets on the other side. But an evil genius 
seemed to guide him, for he missed his way, and he knew not 
how to find it. In a state of frenzy, bordering on insanity, he 
flew through the dark passages, and at length, at the end of an 
hour, he was sure he had found the house where he had once 
come with his strange friend. He stopped not to knock, for he 
knew bis way now, and with quick steps he hastened to the old 
man’s room. He found it, but it was empty. 

“ Of course, he has gone on,” uttered the youth, and without 
stopping to inquire of any of the inmates of the other rooms, he 


retraced his steps and flew on towards the Guidez road. 

It was now late ; the moon had been gone’a long time, and the 
way was dark and toilsome ; but the youthful kuight heeded not 
the lesser obstacles that lay in his way. Once, near the wild 
bridge that spanned a deep chasm, through which the mountain 
torrent rashed, he stopped to rest, for he was more fatigued than 


he had thought. Ho blamed himself for not having taken his 


horse, for he saw now that he should have gained time in the end 
by borrowing a little to begin with. But it was too late to repine, 
and after a few moments of rest he hurried on again. At length 
he reached the wood, and just as he had gained the further edge 
of it, he heard the steps of a horse ahead of him. The tramp 
was coming towards him, and soon he saw the dusky outlines of 
the animal and its rider. He did not think of hiding himself, 
but he only turned out sufficiently to allow the horse to pass. In 
this, however, he was disappointed, for the rider pulled up and 
hailed him : 

“ Hallo—who is this ?” 

Henry started as though a thunderbolt had broken at his feet, 
for he recognized the voice of Nandon du Chastel. A dart of 
pain shot to his soul, for in an instant he coupled the dark knight 
with the warning he had heard the boatman givesto the pilgrim. 

“Who are you?” again cried Sir Nandon, urging his horse 
nearer to where our hero stood. 

“You know me well enough !” 

“ Ha!—La Nuit, upon my soul !” exclaimed Sir Nandon, with 
a mixture of surprise and quick satisfaction in his tone. 

“Let me pass, Sir Nandon,” said Henry, in an anxious tone. 

The rider hesitated a2 moment, as though he were consulting 
with himself. Then he reined his horse still more into the youth’s 
way, and in a strangely sounding tone,—it was so low, and yet so 
intensely earnest,—he said : 

“Tell me, first, what you are doing here ?” 

“Tt matters not. Let me pass.” 

“But it does matter, youngster,” retorted Sir Nandon, in a 
voice still hushed, though rage evidently was working in it. “It 
looks suspicious to find one like you in this place, at this time, 
and in this plight. Do you fice from the commission of crime ?” 

“Of crime!” repeated La Nuit, with a quivering lip. “Look 
to yourself, Nandon du Chastel !” 

“ By my soul! now you mock me! Beware! Henry la Nuit, 
for I am not one to brook insolence! Now tell me whither thou 
goest. As constable of Navarre, I demand your answer.” 

For a moment the youth trembled with a new apprehension. 
He knew that Du Chastel was the constable of the kingdom, and 
as such his powers were almost unlimited. He had the right, ex 
officio, to arrest whom he pleased, with or without provocation. 
But the young knight’s previous fear came back to him, and with 
it came the suspicions he had entertained against Sir Nandon. 
Perhaps his mother was even now in the hands of her captors, 
and perhaps she might be dead! This last thought drove our 
hero to frenzy, and he forgot the power of the man who con- 
fronted him. 

“Let me pass!” uttered La Nuit, through his clenched teeth. 

“Now I’ll teach thee, unmannerly boy!” yelled Sir Nandon; 
and, as he spoke, his sword flew from its scabbard. 

Sometimes calm, clear thoughts come through the brain like 
lightning, and so it was with Henry la Nuit. On the instant the 
thought flashed upon him that Sir Nandon meant to kill him ; 
that he had meant it from the first, and that he had provoked a 
quarrel only to gain ground for the onset. And then that other 
thought came, too—that thought wherein Sir Nandon had been 
before suspected. All this thought-flash gleamed through the 
youth’s brain, even while the rider’s sword was whirling in the 
air; and as our hero dodged the blow, he drew his own weapon. 
He spoke not, for his soul was set, and with him it was vastly 
more than life or death—for in the dim thought-distance he had a 
mother! 

Nandon du Chastel uttered a fierce oath when he saw ; that La 
Nuit’s sword was out, and he pressed upon the youth severely. 
But La Nuit had one decided advantage, independent of his per- 
sonal prowess. The elevated position of Sir Nandon made all 
his motions conspicuous, while our hero, being upon the ground, 
was more in the dark to his antagonist. At the third stroke, La 
Nuit caught the sword of his antagonist by a lock in the guard, 
and sent it whirling through the air to the distant bushes. Then 
he struck the horse a smart blow upon the flank with the flat of 
his own heavy sword. The animal plunged furiously, and in a 
moment more he threw his rider upon the ground. 

La Nuit did not, stop to see whether Sir Nandon was badly 
hurt, but with a quick step, he turned and hastened away. Once, 
only, he stopped to look back, but it was so dark that he could 
see nothing of his enemy, though he could just make out the up- 
per outlines of the horse, the animal not having moved since he 
had thrown off his load. 

The nearer the youth came to the cot the more nervous he 
grew; and when, at length, he could distinguish the roof against 
the starry sky, his heart beat so heavily that his breathing seemed 
oppressed. It was a strange fear that had come over him—a fear 
that seemed so dark and dismal that his own footfall sounded like 


a knell in his ear. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A THUNDERBOLT. 


Wuen our hero reached the open space before the cot, he saw 
the rays of a light shining out through the little window, and for 
a moment he took courage. He stopped to listen when he reached 
the door-stone, but he could hear nothing save the moaning of the 
night- wind, and the murmuring of the stream. He knocked at 


the door—he knocked again—and again; but he heard nothing, 
only the wind and the quick-moving water. He pushed at the 
door, and it yielded to his touch; and his heart grew faint again 
as he entered. 

A candle, burned half down, stood upon the table, and its 
flickering blaze gathering moodily around the black, unsnuffed 


wick, threw a dull, ‘itfal glare about the room. La Nuit’s first 
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movement was towards the bed, and a deep groan him 
when he found it empty. He called aloud for his mother, but he 
only heard the dull echo that came back from his own tones. 

“ Mother! mother!” he cried, clasping his hands upon his 
heart, and then stretching them out into the gloomy light. 
“Mother! it is your boy who calls! O, answer him, if you ean 
hear his voice! He will not harm thee, but his stout arm will 

tect thee! Fear not, fear not, for it is I who call upon thee! 
other! mother !|——All alone! Gone !” 

The youth sank down upon the bed, and for some minutes he 
remained there in a sort of stupor; but gradually he came back 
to himself, and once more he stood upon his feet. He had turned 
to move towards the little porch; his head was bowed, and his 
thoughts were wandering, when a dark object upon the floor met 
his gaze. He stafted with a terrible shudder, for that object bore 
a semblance to the human form. He went to the table and took 
the candle, and having removed the superabundant wick with his 
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fingers, he went back and stooped down over the thing he had 
seen. It wasaman. La Nuit laid his hand upon the shoulder, 
and tarned the face upward, and he saw the features of the old 
pi'grim. A dark pool of blood was upon the floor near where the 
old man lay, and ata short distance towards the bed there was 
another pool that was spattered and coagulated. 

La Nuit was nearly overcome now by the gigantic emotions 
that had been raging in his bosom. It was not the presence of 
the dead that made him weak—it was the absence of one who 
might be dead; the fear that came to him from things pot scen, 
that made him weak. But it was not his nature to remain long 
iuactive, while sense remained, and as soon as the first shock was 

st, he turned his attention onve more to the gory form beside 

im. He found that the old man had been cut severely the 
right arm, and when tearing away the dark robe from the m, 
he found a deep stab upon the left breast. The body was still 
warm, and La Nuit knew that the deed could not have since 
bcen done. He shook the blood-stained form, and he halioed in 
its ear, but there were no signs of life. He still knelt there, with 


the candle in his hand, when he heard footsteps behind him, and 
on starting up, he found himself face to face with Nandon du 
Chastel! ‘There was a look of fiendish exultation upon the face 
of the dark knight, and like a flash our hero comprehended its 
meaning. 

“Ahi Sir Henry Ja Nuit,” said the constable, “I have found 

“ Ay, Nandon du Chastel, you have found me,” returned the 
youth, his bosom swelling as he spoke, and his hands clutching 
nervously together. 

“ And—ah! what’s this? A dead man! Bleeding—stabbed— 
his body warm! By my soul! Sir Henry, you have been well 
employed! Your hands look well!” 

La Nnit’s hands were all covered with blood, for the garments 
‘he had handled in moving the body of the old man, were satur- 
ated with the purple tide. He looked at them, and then turning 


“T know what you mean, Nandon du Chastel. 
that I have done this murder.” 

“ Surely, I believe my own eyes,” replied the constable, with a 
sneering look. 

“Do you? Ah, Sir Nandon, it would be well for you if thre 
were no God to see all that you have seen to-night !” 

“ What do you mean now ?” 


You mean 


Nuit, for perh 
death of this old man. 
“ Out upon thee, dark-faced villain!” uttered the youth, as he 
set the candle down upon the table, and then took a step nearer to 
where the constable stood. “I came here after I left you in the 
wood, and I found nec ge a here in his blood. You— 
ou, Nandon du Chastel, know id this deed. It is stainped 
your face ; its black record is lettered on your heart, and you 


cannot wash it out.” Du Chastel’s right hand flew to his hip, 
but his sword was not there. It still lay among the bushes, and 
he had not been able to find it. He started back a pace when he 
found himself swordless, and in a hissing tone, he =: 

“Thou shalt know the penalty of crime and insolence, for by 
all the gods of heaven, Sos idst this: deed, and if 1 had my 
sword, I’d rid the earth of sach a murderer!” 

“T thank thee, surely,” retorted La Nuit, with « bitter sareasm. 
“But I have a question to ask. What has become of the woman 
you found here ?” 

“1 found no woman here.” 

When ?” 

“Never! I have not been here till now.” 

“Lie on, villain !—but while you lie, remember there is a just 
God !” 

Da Chastel trembled—but, perhaps, ’twas only anger that 

moved him. 
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“ Rail on,” he said, as soon as he could compose himeelf, “ for 
you are armed, and I am not. But the time shall come when you, 
shall tremble before me !” 

** Ay, with indignation!” quickly replied La Nuit. 

“Yes, and with fear, too.” 

“Then it will be such fear as one might feel of an asp; such 
fear as the stoutest heart may feel when a deadly viper has folded 
—_ ache fos ‘ I should ‘have no other fear of thee, thou 
villain 


eet BRS ere Nuit, if there were no laws in 
avarre |” 
These words were spoken very slowly, and in a deep, meani 
tone, and, as he spoke them, he turned quickly upon his heel, 
left the cot. 
[TO Be CONTINUED.] 
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HIRAM POWERS, THE SCULPTOR. 

On this and the opposite page we give a series of 
Crystal Palace views, embracing the Greek Slave, by 
that eminegg American sculptor, Hiram Powers, his 
famous stafie of Eve, and that of the Fisher Boy, 
with a likeness of the gifted artist himself. 
peculiar style of Powers consists in a truthful adhe- 
rence to nature, combined with great artistic skill and 
elaborate execution. Other artists have been schooled 
to leave out what Powers discovered beauty in intro- 

ing;.and, by thus following nature, he has ap- 
nearer to the busts of antiquity than any 
other sculptor of his time. Several sculptors in Flo- 
rence have adopted Powers’s course with surprising 
results. The nt important work in the studio of 
Powers is the heroic statue of “ America ”—a per- 
sonification finely conceived, and about the size and 
proportion of the famous Diana of the Louvre. The 
* America” rests her right hand on the fasces of Jus- 
tice, and points with her left to Heaven, as the divine 
source of all power. Under her feet lie trampled the 
insignia of despotism, while her beautiful and majestic 
head is encircled with a tiara studded with the stars 
of the States. This work is monumental in character, 
and is fitted to adorn the Senate, or a public 
hall. Hiram Powers was born in Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, July 29, 1805, and is now near forty-nine years 
of age. He was the eighth child of a family of nine, 
and his parents were plain country people, who culti- 
vated a little farm. He acqui such education as 
the district school afforded, and he also found leisure 
to get some knowledge of divers kinds of handicraft, 
among which was the art of drawing. His father 
finding it difficult to maintain his family upon his 
farm, removed to Ohio, where he shortly after died, 
and the future artist was thrown upon his own re- 
sources. He set out for Cincinnati to seek his for- 
tune, and found employment in a reading-room con- 
nected with one of the principal hotels of the city, and 
afterwards became avd in a produce store, where he 
remained until his principal failed. He then found a 
situation with a clockmaker, by whom he was em- 
ployed in collecting debts, and afterwards in the me- 
chanical part of the business ; but, although this em- 
ployment was not disagreeable to him, he aspired to 
some higher branch of the arts. In Cincinnati he 
made the acquaintance of a Prussian, who was en- 
paged upon a bust of General Jackson, and with some 
ttle instructions in the art of modelling obtained from 
him, Mr. Powers was soon able to produce busts in 
plaster of considerable merit ; in fact, one of his earli- 
est, he has declared himself, to have been unsu 
.in likeness and finish by any of his later works. He 
‘then felt that his vocation was the arts, and he formed 
a connection with the Western Museum at Cincinnati, 
where, for about seven years, he superintended tho 
artistic department, such as wax-work shows, etc. 
After leaving this situation, he visited Washington, 
in 1835, hoping to gain some reputation as an artist, 
and furnish him the means of visiting Italy. In this he 
was not disappointed. After spending some time in 
the capital engaged in taking the busts of the most 
eminent men of the day, he was enabled, by the liber- 
ality of Mr. N. Longworth, to accomplish his long- 
cherished scheme, and in 1837 he landed in Florence. 
For some time after his arrival he continued to devote 
himself principally to busts, but he soon determined 
to employ his spare time on the production of an ideal 
work; the subject determined upon was “Eve.” Just 
before the model of this statue was completed, Mr. 
Powers received a visit from the celebrated Thorwald- 
sen, who was then passing through Florence. He 
expressed himself in terms of high admiration of the 
artist’s busts; and, in reference to these, declared 
Powers to be the greatest since Michael Angelo. The 
statue of “ Eve” also excited his admiration; and to 
the artist’s apology that it was his first statue, he re- 
lied that any man might well be proud of it as his 
fast. When the model ot “Eve ” was completed, he 
began the “Greek Slave,” which was finished in eight 
months. This, the best known and most admired of 
all Mr. Powers’s works, has been exhibited throughout 
the United States, and at the Great Exhibition at 
London. The “Fisher Boy” was his next production. 
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POWERS’S STATUE OF EVE, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


LOWER ORDERS IN SYRIA. 


In a country like Syria, where every creature-comfort or neces- 


EASTERN JUGGLERY FEATS. 


The autobiography of the Mogul emperor Jehan- 
gire gives an account of extraordinary feats of this 
art performed in his presence. First, the performers 


- produced a living man, whose head they cut off, in 


the first instance. They next divided the limbs from 
the trunk, and the mutilated remains lay on the 
ground for some time. A curtain was then extended 
over the spot, and one of the performers putting him- 
self under the curtain, emerged from it again in a few 
minutes, followed by the individual who was supposed 
to have béen so completely dissected! They then 
took a small bag, and having first shown that it was 
entirely empty, one of them put his hand into the 
bag; on withdrawing it again out came two game- 
cocks of the largest size and beanty, which im- 
mediately assailed each other, and fought with such 
force and fury, that their wings emitted sparks of fire 
at every stroke. This continued for full an hour, 
when they put an end to the combat by throwing a 
sheet over the animals. Again they withdrew the 
sheet, and there appeared a brace of partridges, with 
most brilliant and beautiful plumage, which immedi- 
ately began to tune their throats as if there was noth- 
ing human present, picking at worms with the same 
sort of chuckle as they are heard ie use on the side- 
hill. The sheet was now thrown Wer the partridges, 
and when again withdrawn, instead of those beautiful 
birds, appeared two frightful black snakes there, with 
flat head and crimson bellies, which, with open mouths 
and heads erect, coiled together and attacked each 
other with the greatest fury, and so continued te do, 
until they became quite exhausted, when they fell 
asunder. They made an excavation in the earth in 
the shape of a tank of considerable dimensions, which 
they requested us to fill with water. When this was 
done, they spread a covering over the place, and after 
a short interval, having removed the cover, the water 
appeared to be one sheet of ice, and they desired that 
some of the elephant keepers might be directed to lead 
the elephants across. One of the men set his elephant 
upon the ice, and the animal walked over with as 
much ease and safety as if it were of solid rock, re- 
maining for some time on the surface of the frozen 
pond without occasioning the slightest fracture on the 
ice. A blank volume of pure white paper was placed 
in my hands, to show that it contained no figures nor 
any colored pages whatever, of which I satisfied my- 
self and all around. One of the men took the vol- 
ume in hand, and the first opening exhibited a 
of bright red, sprinkled with gold, forming a blank 
tablet splendidly elaborate. The next turn presented 
a leaf of beautiful azure, sprinkled-in the same man 
ner, and exhibiting on the margin numbers of men 
and women in various attitudes. The juggler then 
turned to another leaf, which ap of a Chinese 
color and fabric, and sprinkled in the same manner 
with gold, but on it were delineated herds of cattle 
and lions, the latter seizing upon the kine in a manner 
that I never observed in any other paintings. The 
next leaf exhibited was a beautiful green, similarly 
owdered with gold, on which was represented, in 
fively colors, a garden, with cypress roses and flower- 
ing shrubs, in full bloom; and in the midst of the 
arden, an excellent pavilion. The next change ex- 
hibited leaf of orange, on which was delineated a 
great battle ; two adverse kings were seen engaged in 
mortal conflict. Every turn of the leaf exhibited a 
a different color, scene, and action, pleasing to behold. 


sary is extremely cheap, the lower orders, who are generally of 
an indolent disposition, would much prefer remaining idle for 
one-half of the year to engaging in any occupation making it in- 
cumbent on them to go through a certain portion of daily jabor ; 
and this they can afford to do, as their habits are frugal, and the 
amount gained in one day _ a laborer will suffice to support 
himself and family for three days. This applies equally to the 
fellah or peasant employed in cultivation. His portion of the 
silk harvest is sufficient to maintain him till the wheat crop is 
gathered in, when he earns with his scythe a sufficiency to live in 
idleness till olive and grape harvests arrive, and then he is 
either paid inf™®ash or allowed a certain quantity .of wheat, wine, 
oil, aqua vita, dibs, raisins, etc., as recompense. Of this store he 
lays by a sufficiency for the winter; the silk and the surplus of 
the wheat, etc., he either sells or barters for other household re- 
quisites, such as clothing, butter and charcoal. He brings his* 
own fuel from the mountains, and, if he be at all a careful man- 
ager, can keep a mule of his own to carry goods and passengers 
to and from the nearest towns and villages. Thus, witha very 
small amount of labor the peasant of ns can afford to have an 
idle time of it, were he not in terror of government taxes ; for, 
although the system of taxation is fairly arranged, and the sums 
levied are small in proportion to the income, still there are under- 
strappers, besides their own Christian Nazirs and Sheikhs, who 
peculate to a large extent under the plea of moneys required for 
government levies. This indaces the peasant gladly to embrace 
any opportunity that may offer of entering into the service of a 
Frank ; for, from the hour of his employment, he is the subject of 
another power. He is exempt from taxation, and the Nazirs and 
Sheikhs durst net intrade upon the privacy of his household, un- 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE DELUGE. 
Lines written for a young lady's albwem, illustrative of a picture of “ The 


BY MRS. ELMINA BR. B. WALDO. 


fee the clouds gather! 
As life advances, 
On comes the deluge 

Of sorrow and care; 
Higher it rises— 
Now higher, and higher! 
Look to thy foothold! 

O maiden, beware! 


One place of safety 
Still is before thee ; 
Mark how the tempest 

Now round it rages! 
Vainly the elements, 
Strongly combining, 
Aesail its foundation! 

That old “ Rock or Aczs!” 


Struggle to reach it: _ 
There thou canst smile on 
The wreck of false hopes 

Which is scattered around 
That rock is thy Saviour! 
In keeping whose precepts, 
Salvation from evil 

Alone can be found. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE 


PEASANT GIRL OF NANTEUIL LE HAUDOUIN. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


At that most fearful time in France, when, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, Christian men might almost be pardoned 
if they despaired of Christianity—so horrible and apparently 
deserted and abandoned of God was the whole society of the 
realm—there was yet, as is ever the case in the midst of all that 
is most odious and repulsive, much that was most admirable in 
the conduct of the human actors. 

Devastated from one end to the other—no less by the hostile 
incursions of the terrible English invaders, who spread fire and 
famine from the Pyrenees to the marches of Flanders, than by 
the exactions and oppressions of their own hereditary lords, who, 
impoverished by their unheard-of losses afver the dreadful defeats 

“of Crecy and Poiters, literally flayed, not content with fleecing; 
their unhappy serfs and vassals—France was little more through 
all her borders than a wide, uncultivated, unreaped desert. 

For three successive years the peasantry had no seed-corn 
whence to hope a supply for the future ; their wretched cattle had 
long ago been distrained to pay the vast ransoms of their impris- 
oned lords, had been driven off by the fierce islanders, or had per- 
ished in the fields for lack of fodder. Wolves, rendered bold by 
the scarcity of men in the fields, gorged with the carnage and 
infuriated with the blood of the incessant battles, committed their 
ravages at the very gates of populous cities, and carried off women 
and children even from the fireless hearths of their cottages. 

Famine was inthe land, and pestilence, and fire, and the sword ; 
and there was none to help the people. Their lerds were them- 
selves impoverished, and unable to equip, much less subsist the 
armies which should have protected the children of the soil; were 
unable to support their own families and followers in their accus- 
tomed opulence, much less to feed or assist the perishing popula- 
tion. The foreign enemy laid waste the country far and wide to 
maintain their intrusive garrisons ; and, worst, of all, organized 
bands of marauders of all nations—Bretons and Englishmen, 
Flemings and Germans, Hollanders and Welchmen—nay! but 
Frenchmen themselves traversed the country day and night, pil- 
laging, plundering, with no pretext beyond the love of rapine and 
hauoc, ravaging the fields, and murdering men and violating women. 

And this, and worse than this, was the state of France when, 
maddened by misery, brutalized by bondage, hopeless of life and 

+careless of death—for what terror has the gibbet or the axe, the 
spear-point or the edge of the sword, to him who is doomed to 
perish of starvation —the wretched populace of the rural districts, 
hereditary slaves, not emancipated but enfranchised at one lawless 
blow, leaped headlong into the fiereest saturnalia of licentiousness, 
of.butchery, of wanton and unmeaning barbarism. 

That these despised and downtrodden slaves, never so much as 
entrusted with arms for defence against the English or the bri- 
ganls, so utterly were they devoid of skill in their use, or of ordi- 
nary manhood ; that these villagers, esteemed in no respect supe- 
rior to the beasts of chase, should rise in arms, seemed in itself 
beyond imagination. 

In the Beauvoisis, in Touraine, in the Brie, within sight of the 
walls of the capital, the air was black with smoké by day as with 
a mighty thundercloud; by night, the sky was reddened by the 
blaze of burning castles. Wherever a fortalice was stormed, none 
survived to tell the tale of horror. Surrender there could be 
none; for death by the most ingenious tortures was the fate of 
the male prisoners; to which was superadded all that is most 
revolting to female purity in the case of the wretched women. 

It was that most shocking, most atrocious, most hideous of all 
human horrors, a war of castles, a servile war ; the ages of oppres- 
sion on one hand, avenged not compensated by the moment of 
triumphant frenzy on the other. Fifty castles stormed at a blow, 
the peasants mustered into armies, numbering their fighting men 
by tens of thousands, armed, equipped, mounted, with the weap 


ons, in the accoutrements, on the chargers of their victims, before 
the lords—surprised, disunited, doubtful, disaffected and at feud 
one with the other—had made an ¢ffort to draw togethcr to a 
head, to organize a system of defence. Such was the scene for a 
hundred miles on every side of Paris; Marcel, the provost of the 
merchants, encouraging the jacquerte, so was the insurrection of 
the rustics styled; Charles the Bad, of Navarre, tampering with 
them to keep the good graces of Marcel; the communes of Paris, 
and of many large provincial towns, uniting themselves to_ the 
jacques from hatred to the nobles. All seemed given over to 
anarchy, all feudal law overthrown, all civic government abol- 
ished, and nothing to be substituted in their stead. 

In the very height of this dark period, when above sixty castles 
and good houses had been sacked by the populace under their 
fiendish leader, Jacques Caillet, while the nobles were in paraly- 
sis and dismay, for their best and bravest were absent on the cru- 
sade against the heathens of Prussia, and the ladies of the land to, 
the number of above three hundred, with the duchesses of Nor- 
mandy and Orleans, had taken refuge in the market-place of 
Meaux, where they expected hourly to be besieged and captured, 
a deed of loyalty and valor was done by a poor peasant girl 
worthy to be enshrined among the finest feats of female heroism ; 
although the histories are mute concerning her, and although, 
after the terrors of the time had passed over, she was content to 
be the wife and mother, as she was the child, of a line of peasants. 

About thirty miles to the northeast of Paris, and about half 
that distance from Meaux, the market-place of which, situated on 
ah island of the Marne, is tolerably strong and with a good garri- 
son capable of defence, lies the little borough—in those days a 
mere hamlet of huts collected around the base of a small feudal 
keep—of Nanteuil le Haudouin. 

This keep of Nanteujl was the stronghold of a seigneur far 
more than commonly odioys, and that not undeservedly, than 
most of his class—a pitiless grinder of the poor, a merciless ex- 
actor of the most odious and insufferable droits and dues ; a cruel, 
insolent, lewd tyrant, hated by his inferiors beyond measure, little 
loved by his equals—for, rare as that was with a noble in that age 
of iron, his courage was more than doubted. 

For a time the castle of Nanteuil had escaped assault, from no 
goodwill of the neighboring Jacques to the chatelain, but from the 
fact that the place though small was very strong; was defended 
by a score or two of very cruel, and therefore very desperate, 
marauders; and lastly, was not supposed to contain any extraor- 
dinary wealth, either of booty or beauty, to reward the assailants. 
To this might be added the knowledge of the people that they 
might await their own pleasure to attack their detested lord ; since 
it was impossible for him to sally with so mere a handful of riders 
as he mustered, while the slight esteem in which he was held by 
his peers rendered his relief at the least improbable. 

Now, however, it came, on a wild night in the carly part of 
April, when a tremendous storm of wind and rain was washing 
away the remains of a deep snowfall and swelling every brook 
into a torrent, that the fierce shouts of a tumultuous crowd, and 
the glare of thousands of resinous torches, defying the tempest, 
flaring over a sea of heads, among a forest of spears and halberts, 
announced to the garrison of the castle of Nanteuil that their 
respite was at an end; that the army of the Jacques was flowing 
back from the storming of Beaumont, and Ermeronville, and 
Montdidier, flushed with victory, and glutted though insatiate 
with gore, in full career to their promised prize at Meaux. 

With the morrow the garrison knew that they must be assaulted, 
and that by twenty thousand men as yet unchecked by a single 
failure in their career of cruel victory—knew also, that they had 
no choice but to defend themselves and die under shield easily, or 
expire in untold agonies, crucified or impaled, or slowly roasted 
at the stake. 

Coward or brave, the Lord of Nanteuil was chained like the 
bears to the stake, and had no option but to fight to the last; and 
to do him justice, he made his arrangements as a leader wisely ; 
and, when it came to the tug of war, fought as well as the most 
valiant. Yet he had much to think of which might have made a 
braver and a better man despair and die. 

The Lord of Nanteuil, a husband no longer, was still a father, 
and of one daughter. Strange it was that such a father should 
have called such a creature, daughter. For in feature and form, 
mind and affections, she was as near to perfection as anything can 
be that ishuman. Yet that very perfection was now like to prove 
her bane, not the antidote to her perils. Many of those without 
were inflamed almost to frenzy by the bare imagination of a prize 
of such loveliness; all were hardened against her virtues by the 
thought of her father’s cruelties and vices. 

And he, tyrant and monster as he was, and in all other things 
incapable of human feeling, loved that fair gentle being as he 
loved nothing else on earth or in heaven. Coward as he was, if 
he were coward, he would hav ved the worst tortures of the 
tormentors to preserve not more her life than her honor. 


There was for himself no hope ; for her but one, and that almost 
hopeless. In the castle of Nanteuil, as in most of the old feudal 
keeps, there was a secret subterranean passage issuing far beyond 
the outworks, beyond the probable lines of the besiegers. But as 
it was intended as a means of escape only against foreign foes, 
not against rebels and traitors, it opened not far from the centre 
of the village, through the cellar of the house of one of the chief 
vassals of the castle—now one of the chief leaders of the Jacques. 

This was the only hope, and for her he resolved to try it. For 
any beyond herself concealment was impossible ; for her it would 
have been so likewise, but for one solitary chance. That vassal, 
that arch-rebel, Nicholas Maillart, was, like his hated lord, a wid- 
ower left with two children—one a fair girl, “‘whom he loved 
passing well,” and who was foster-sister to lovely Marguerite de 


Nanteuil ; the other a boy, who had served from his childhood in 
the castle as a varlet, and who had been #étained since the ont- 
break of the Jacques as a hostage. 

To this boy @ his extremity the cold, cruel baro@resolved to 
entrust his child; and there was something more than touching, 
something sublime, in the confidence with which this wild chief, 
who had never trusted man, or merited the trust of man, accepted 
the simple word of this youth, whom he had often abused foully 
and maltreated when a child, an adult, almost a man. He did 
not paraphrase the matter, or offer bribes, or rewards, or oven 
thanks ; but simply asked him : 

“T think you hate me with your whole soul, Martin ?” 

“ You know that I have cause to do so, sire!” 

“ And my child Marguerite, your sister Blanche’s foster-sister ?” 

The boy’s face changed, his lip quivered, but he was silent. 

“You know what befalls ladies who are so miserable as to be 
captive to your Jacquerie ?” 

He shuddered, and turned white as ashes. 

* Will you save her honor ?” 

“Can I ?—and how ?” 

“When the gates are forced, and the castle carried, plunge 
this”.—and he gave him his own splendid dagger—“ into her 
heart while she is pure.” 

“I will, by the light of God! Is there no other way ?” 

“Tf there be”— 

“T will use it.” 

And he asked him no further, but showed him the secret pas- 
sage, and gave him the clue, and dismissed him in the guise of a 
deserter by the postern, raising an alarum on the instant, and 
calling on the warders on the bartizan to bend their bows and 
send him an arrow through the traitor. But the night was dark 
as a wolf’s mouth, and the boy fleet of foot as the hunted deer. 
The peril, if peril there were, was soon overpast. 

The next day with the earliest dawn the castle was attacked on 
all sides with all the fury of insatiable hate, defended with all the 
firmness of despair. The air was alive with whizzing bolts and 
arrows, the rocks rang with the din of arms, the clangor of trum- 
pets, the shouts of the men at arms, the ‘howls and yells of the 
mob. Many brave men were slain on both sides; among others, 
Nicholas Maillart, the very man whose child was plighted to save 
Marguerite. But this De Nanteuil knew not, when, at sunset, the 
besiegers drew off their forces to roar and revel through all the 
dreary night around their blazing watchfires. 

As the castle clock tolled midnight, the Lord of Nanteuil stood 
at the entrance of the secret passage with his trembling child, half 
hope, half fear, deceived into the belief that her sire was flying 
with her. The signal agreed upon was given and returned. He 
unlocked the trap, and not the boy Martin, but the girl Blanche 
stood before him. He started back aghast. 

“Itis I. They have made my brother prisoner on suspicion ; 
you have slain my father! Will you trust her to me?” Her face 
was pale, but her eye was bright with a strange expression. 

“I will. Take her; as you do to her, God so requite you.” 

“ Amen! I will die dishonored ere a hair of her head shall be 
polluted. Come, come! all is in the hands of our Maker.” 


And before the terrified girl had missed her father; she hurried 
her into a small, low cellar, where she made her hastily don a suit 
of her own russet peasant’s weeds, and led her up a crazy ladder 
into the principal room of the house. There, on a rude, low bier, 
decently arranged, but still in his armor, grim, pale and ghastly, 
lay the father of her sad, silent guide. 

“There, sit you down beside him; cover your head with this 
veil, bury your face in the bed-clothes, and whatever betide, or 
whoever enter, see that you stir not, speak not. Both of our lives 
hang on a razor’s edge.” 

How that dread night passed away, Marguerite never knew. 
The terrors of her situation had overdone her strength, both of 
mind and body; and she had sunk into a dreamless, senseless 
lethargy. It was well for her she did so; for ere she had been an 
hour in that perilous asylam the assault on her father’s castle was 
renewed. And, while she slept, the night was hideous with the 
cries of battle and the screams of agony; was light as day with 
the conflagration of the home of her infancy. 

When the day dawned all was oyer—she alone of her whole 
race survived, and she had been missed by the savage captors. 
And fierce pursuit was scouring the plains toward Meaux after 
one, clad in her attire, lashing a fiery palfrey to its wildest speed ~ 
—for life ! the dear life ! the dearer honor !—while she slept there, 
beside a yct sounder sleeper, the serene sleep of innocence. 

Persons came in, and withdrew; the gossips of the village, pity- 
ing or exulting. But as they saw the hapless child, as they 
thought her, sleeping by her dead parent’s bier, they respected 
her grief, and awoke her not. 

But how fared it with her, the devoted rescuer of the maid—the 
desperate rider! Fast as she fled, faster, it seemed, her pursuers 
gained on her; and, hopeless to save either life or honor, she had 
already drawn the fatal blade which De Nanteuil had intrusted to 
her brother, when—joy! joy! as she -rose. the summit of a soft 
hill, banners and spears came sweeping up the slope to meet her. 
The Count of Foix, the renowned Gaston Phosbus, the Captal de 
Buch, the yet more renowned Jehan de Grailly! 

They had saved Meaux on the previous day by a blessed provi- 
dence, and were hurrying forward, hoping to save Nanteuil. At 
least, they were in time—thanks to the glorious loyalty and gal- 
lant truth of Blanche Maillart—to save its orphan heiress. 

Many a gay esquire and gallant knight would gladly have en- 
nobled the beautiful young heroine. But, true to caste, as she 
had been loyal to her‘lady, she spurned the.doubtful honor; and, 
when peace revisited the land, made glad a good man of her own 
degree, and lived and died a true and loyal woman, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
A GENUINE WIDOWER. 
° BY MRS. B. WELLMONT. ~ 


Tu» first deep shadow that ever rested upon Henry Herbert’s 
home was cast over it by the loss of his affectionate and devoted 
wife, It was indced to him one of those mysterious dispensations, 
the meaning of which we know not now; for there she stood at 
the domestic fireside, idolized by her husband, and seemingly per- 
fectly indispensable to her two children, who were just at the ages 
to demand her constant solicitude. Such a loss seems always 
doubly painful to be borne by the father when the children are 
quite insensible of their heavy bereavement ; and Herbert never 
felt it more intensely than when contemplating the little volatile 
movements of his daughter Grace, who stood arranging a bunch 
of natural flowers to make a garland for her mother’s grave. 
True, the child wept, and called to her dear mother, as if invoking 
an ascending spirit in its upward flight; but then she dried her 
tears, and stood before her mirror half an hour after parting her 
auburn locks, and rolling over her curls, so as to produce a pleas- 
ing effect—for girls at ten years of age are not altogether insen- 
sible to the budding charms which belong to that period; and 
young Arthur Herbert, who was two years older than Grace, had 
learned to put on his cap quite jauntily, and to exhibit some 
marks of precocity, which only made it more apparent to others 
than himself how much he needed the moulding influences of a 
judicious mother to control his too ripened propensities to man- 
hood. It was a dark day, therefore, when that wife and mother 
was borne forever from those loved objects for whom she had 
lived, and prayed, and sacrificed so much, and to whom her hus- 
band still turned, as if she were even now a ministering angel, 
hoping by her unseen and gentle influences to be still directed. 
If it were a mere fancy, who would wish to dislodge it from such 
a troubled breast? But what was to be done with this dependent 
household 

Mrs. Herbert was most unexpectedly taken from a scene of labor 
and care over which her supervision was supreme. If her hus- 
band was perplexed, she was his comforter; if he was sick, she 
was his nurse; if he was dejected, she was his sun; in fine, one 
who gmoothed all the thorny experience of man’s troubled life, 
and upon whom he always leaned and sought counsel, assured 
that only words of wisdom would direct him. Of course, the 
faithful discharge of the maternal relation was not wanting; and 
while the feeling of desolation bore so sadly upon Henry Her- 
bert’s heart, let us hear the first letter ‘he dictated to a very dear 
friend after his severe affliction. 


“My pear Anna:—I can never express to you in language 
the painful sense of loss which everywhere meets me since my 
beloved Lizzie has gone from my side. Never was it more in- 
tensely realized than the first morning our little family group 
ranged ourselves around the breakfast table. She who was ever 
the presiding genius at that board, whose smile always made the 
most lowering day open propitiously and hopefully, was not there 
—but, instead, a pert young housekeeper occupied her chair, and 
by her attempts at affability and affected good humor strove to 
dissipate the sadness of our countenances. Porhaps it was a kind 
act well intended, but I could not bear it; my coffee remained 
untasted, my roll lay untouched upon my plate. The children, of 
course, partook of my emotion, and the housekeeper, being not of 
any too sensitive tarn of mind, began to chide us. ‘Why,’ said 
she, ‘Mr. Herbert, do you think nobody ever buried a friend but 
yourself? Young as I am, I have lost a husband; but I was led 
by the grace of God to fuel it was all right. If I had yielded to 
the pressure of the calamity, what would have become of my chil- 
dren? No, sir, I immediately summoned my energies, broke up 
housekeeping, put out my children to board, secured a situation 
for myself, and determined to look beyond the cloudy aspect. I 
at length succeeded, and you see the cheerful acquiescence I have 
attained. Mr. Herbert, you still have plenty of means to supply 
their wants, and yet seem repining and unhappy.’ ; 

“There was a truth here which Mrs. Agnew presented, but it 
did not take hold of me as if uttered in a sympathizing spirit. I 
wondered she dare express herself so freely. I felt her husband 
was never to her what my wife had been to me. It was too 
much; and when Maggy, our old trusting domestic, entered my 
room soon after with a deep sigh and said, ‘O, Mr. Herbert, we 
have indeed met with a sad loss, and I do not feel as if I can stay 
with you under this new mistress,’ it woke up a tide of feeling 
perfectly irresistible, and servant and master wept together. Mrs. 
Agnew is not a prepossessing woman in her manners. Maggy 
says she has already dictated very unwisely to her, and as they 
have had some slight altercation she is about to leave.” 


And now, if we will follow the journal of this distressed wid- 
ower, we shall have before us an exact picture of human nature 
in its frequent manifestations. 

“June 7th. It is now a month since dear Lizzie left me. I 
begin to regain my composure, but I am terribly oppressed with 
a sense of loncliness. A thousand objects of interest upon which 
she daily looked, tend to keep her continually in my thoughts. 
There is her writing-desk ; the unfinished manuscripts lay upon 
the table; aynote addressed to a friend, but owing to some cir- 
cumstance nover sent to her ;. an unfinished ‘piece of fancy work 
kept for a stray hour’s amusement; her books, her pictures— 
indeed, everywhere the mute objects which he» eyes or fingers 
rested upon. And where is she now ? comes to me with appalling 
force, Shall we meet agnin? 

“July 9th. It is recommended by my friends that I shall sur- 


rende “housekeeping. Mrs. Agnew is constantly troubled with 


her servants, the children have grown very restless under her 
management, and Arthur refuses to obey her at all. It is thought 
I had better send the children to some good boarding-school, and 
find some home for myself, where I shall be.subject to less per- 
plexity, and sooner regain my former cheerfulness. 

“July 20. The decision is made, and I have been gathering 
all the relics of dear Lizzie’s handiwork for her daughter Grace to 
preserve as a precious legacy. The dear children are at a well 
recommended school, and I take lodgings to-morrow in a public 
house. It is thought I shall be more in society in such a place, 
and wear off the effects of my great lors. But the idea of quitting 
a home where I have enjoyed the most exquisite pleasures, where 
a holy charm seems to pervade even the apartments through 


which she so often glided and adorned, is indeed painful. But’ 


then, with such a housekeeper, what is left for me but to pursue 
this course? I cannot find one half the nice materials upon 
which Lizzié expended so much time. Mrs. Agnew says the ser- 
vants must have carried them away. What was in drawers is 
mostly abstracted ; but as I never gave attention to the minutia 
of what was contained in trunks and private receptacles, but gave 
all the keys to my housekeeper, I have no means of knowing 
what has been purloined. But whoever is the aggressor must 
suffer more by the gain than I can by the loss. 

“ Aug. 8th. I do not exactly enjoy this bustling whirl in which 
I live. I sometimes picture to myself a re-gathered family, where 
we can again garner up our wasted hopes, and sit by our cheerful 
fireside. If there were another Lizzie in this wide world who 
could but supply the place of her who was gone—but what have I 
said? It is—it is scarcely five months since she left me, and I 
have every week since watered her grave with my tears. 

“Sept. 20th. Have not visited my dear wife’s grave for three 
weeks. At first I had a misgiving, as if she were conscious of 
the neglect ; but it is only the material form which is entombed— 
her gentle spirit would gladly spare me from all unnatural grief. 
How much the children need a home and a mother’s care ! 

“Oct. 17. When I was first introduced to Amelia Blond, she 
at once reminded me of my dear wife. True, she is a mere girl 
compared with her—some fifteen years younger—but still all the 
graces of womanhood are fully developed. If—heavens! I blush 
to enter it upon my journal! How Mrs. Agnew, my old house- 
keeper, would glory in the fulfilment of her prophecy made in my 
deepest bereavement. ‘Mr. Herbert,’ said she, ‘your feelings 
vill be materially changed in a few months, and in less than a 
year I predict your marriage! Such violent grief never survives 
more than one season.’ I could have turned her from my thresh- 
old for such an intimation; but, alas! how little we know our- 
selves! Lizzie, your image is still enshrined in my heart; but 
must I go weeping through the remainder of my journey because 
you were taken from my side ?—-I met Dr. Frost yesterday ; he 
first ventured to joke me upon being married again. This led to 
a serious conversation upon the subject—the doctor has been 
through the depths of affliction three successive times, and now is 
in the full enjoyment of domestic bliss. He urged no objection 
to Miss Blond but her age; but some girls at twenty are as fit to 
rule a household as others at fifty. Ido not myself think her age 
an insuperable objection; she will be more companionable to 
Grace. But how do I know that she would marry a man so 
much her senior? The doctor says, ‘how will you know unless 
you ask her?’ 

“Noy. 4th. Since my last entry in my journal, I have taken a 
great step. The proposal to marry Amelia was accepted, and I 
find myself in a new world ; the old, restless, disconsolate feeling 
Ihave endured seems leaving me. My weed is horribly rusty 
upon my hat, and outward marks of mourning are superfluous. 
I have thought I would not use any more crape surroundings. I 
must express my feelings to my dear friend to whom I so recently 
communicated my deep sorrow, well assured, however, that she 
will reply, ‘ Henry, I tremble for you.’ ” 

And let us hear the confession thus confidentially made. It 
belongs to our humanity, that the sunshine should succeed the 
storm, as much in the physical as the material universe. 

“My pear Anna :—As you have been the faithful depository 
of my sorrows, it is but justice due to you to be made acquainted 
with my joys. Know then, my good friend, that having been 
crushed by the weight of sorrow, and feeling the desolation of a 
heart that turns to another for support, I met, by the merest acci- 
dent, a lovely girl, who so strikingly reminded me of my early 
love, that I sought an introduction to her. She was stopping 
here with her father for a few days. She is well connected; her 
father is cashier in a bank in Western New York. I have been 
there, made my proposals, and have been accepted. Thus, dear 
Anna, you are made acquainted with this new feature in my his- 
tory. Do not ask me if I am demented; far from it. Amelia 
Blond is just about twenty years of age, lively, fascinating, per- 
fectly charming in conversation ; the idol in her home, being the 
eldest child ; handsome, sweet-tempered, and just such a being as 
would make Grace and Arthur one of the most accomplished of 
companions, and the best of mothers. I cannot, for I dare not, 
attempt to tell you how I conceived of this beantiful being who 
has been raised up to me to pour new life and happiness into my 
once bruised heart. In personal beauty, she far exceeds my de- 
parted wife; besides, she has had all the modern advantages of a 
fashionable education, which eminently qualifies her to impart her 
gifts and graces to my children. I shall not be married until 
January—have rented a fine house; and. the very prospect of 
being once again reinstated as a-happy family quite elevates my_ 
feelings, and makes me enthusiastic in the contemplation. The 
children, too, are delighted with the prospect. Do not chide my 
prompt action ; life is so brief we must gather all the sunshine we 
can between its parted clonds. Yours, traly, H. H.” 


And thus the “dear Anna” playfully replied : 


“Have I not the evidence before me, Henry, that yon are a 
genuine widower? Inconsolable the first month of your bereave- 
ment ; not much relicved the second ; quite convalescent the third ; 
beginning to look round you the fourth; find a lovely piece of 
human perfection the fifth; engage to marry her the sixth; live 
on the ecstatic prospect the seventh, and enter upon the glorious 
realization the eighth! Were you the first of your species who 
has acted over the drama, I could joke you, or chide you, or 
gravely caution you. But I always fear for those devoted hus- 
bands with overpowering griefs at the loss of their earthly idols. 
At the present period of your ecstacy I shall therefore intrude no 
remonstrances, for I am well assured you are in a dreamy state of 
bliss that nothing but the reality will equalize. Let me, therefore, 
wish you as much enjoyment as you anticipate; and to ask more 
would be superfluous. Truly, Anna.” 


On the first of January, seven months from the death of his 
idolized wife, Henry Herbert and Amelia Blond were united in 
marriage. The new home was an attractive place. Grace and 
Arthur were delighted with their new mother; the father did not 
think her a day too young for his wife, and the manifest pride 
with which he introduced his wife, and the smile-lighted expres- 
sion which irradiated his features, bespoke the perfect satisfaction 
which pervaded his inner being. When we took leave of Mr. 
Herbert, he seemed fully persuaded that it was a wise dispensa- 
tion which removed his first idol. And although her memory 
was still fragrant, yet he presented a living memorial that the 
crushed affections may be re-awakened, and that no heart, how- 
ever desolate, if it beats beneath a manly bosom, but may repair 
its loss. And too often the truth is self-evident, the newly re- 
paired affections seem to flow out more spontaneously, and with 
deeper fervor than did the old; for as an ancient writer quaintly 
remarks, “the old heart, rejuvenated by the fires of a new passion, 
becomes juvenile in its exhibitions of tenderness.” 


[Gathered for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrgnces in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


APRIL NINTH. 


1483.—Edward IV. died at Windsor Castle, aged 42. 
1626.—Lord Bacon, English philosopher, died, aged 66. 
1682.—La Salle took possession of Louisiana, in the name of 
Louis XIV. 
1747.—Lord Lovat beheaded at London for treason, aged 90. 
APRIL TENTH. 


1783.—Dr. Franklin presented a Congressional gold medal to 
Louis XVIII., struck in honor of American Independence. 
1783.—Queen Hortense (Beauharnais) Bonaparte, mother of 
Louis Napoleon, born. 
1806.—Gen. Horatio Gates, victor at Saratoga, died, aged 78. 
1845.—Pittsburgh, Pa., nearly destroyed by fire. 
APRIL ELEVENTH. 


1713,—Peace of Utrecht closed the “twelve years’ war.” 

1774.—Gen. Lafayette married to Mdlle. de Noailles, at Paris. 

1789.—Prince of Orange seated on the English throne, depos- 
ing his father-in-law, James II. 

1844.—John Galt, the novelist, died in Scotland, aged 60. 


APRIL TWELFTH. 


1492:--America discovered by Christopher Columbus. 
1765.—Dr. Young, author of “ Night Thoughts,” died. 
1782.—Admiral Rodney’s fleet defeated that of the Count de 
Grasse, ally of the United States. 
1844.—President Tyler signed treaty annexing Texas. 
APRIL THIRTEENTH. 


65.—Seneca, the philosopher, died at Rome, aged 53. 
1795.—Napoleon I.’s first bulletin—victory of Monte Notte. 
1821.—N. C. Washington monument shipped from Italy. 
1841.—Great snow storm in the Middie States. 

APRIL FOURTEENTH. 
1780.—British, under Tarlton, defeated Americans, at Monk’s 
Corner. 
1780.—French army of assistance embarked at Brest. 
1796.—Austrians defeated at Millesimo by Napoleon I. 
1839.—Kossuth chosen Governor by the Assembly of Hungary. 


APRIL FIFTEENTH, 


1719.—Madame de Maintenon, of France, died, aged 84. 
1791.—First corner-stone laid in Washington, D. C., with Ma- 


sonic ceremonies. 

1796.—Austrians defeated at Dego, by Napoleon I. 

1844.—C. Bulfinch, architect of the capitol at Washington, 
died, aged 81. 


+ > 


Russtraw Witp Horses.—In the steppes of Russia it is not 
rare to see a two-year-old colt rush singly to attack a band of four 
or five wolves, kill one or two of them, lame the rest, and spreatl 
the terror of his name throughout the country. The wild horse 
strikes with his fore feet, like the stag, and not with his hind legs, 
as is popularly believed. He draws himself up to his full height 
against his enemy, and pounds him beneath his murderous pes- 
tles; then seizes him between’ the shoulders with his formidable 
incisors, and tosses him to his mares, to make sport.for themselves 
and their offspring. — Household Words. 
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HAMILTON MANSION. 


We give herewith two views 
of this beantiful location, tho 
fir«t representing the entrance, 
which was formerly the lodge, 
and the second, a general view 
of the mansion and the sur- 
rounding grounds. This es- 
tate, the remains of which give 
evidence of former taste and 
beauty, was the country-seat of 
the Hamiltons. It is located 
on the west bank of the Schuy!- 
kill, and-embraces nearly eighty 
acres of land, about a mile 
southwestward of the city of 
Philadelphia. The natural ad- 
vantages of the spot and posi- 
tion were improved by the 
highest skill of the landscape 
gardener, munificently aided hy 
the tasteful proprietor. The 
dilapidation of the building, 
and the scattering of a choice 
selection of exotic plants, have 
been more than compensated 
by the natural growth of the 
trees, of many varieties, which, 
singly and in masses, lend to 
the scenery and the grounds the 
most impressive effect. The 
vistas beneath the foliage, or 
between the separated groves, 
conduct the eye to distant pros- 

ts, varied on every hand and 

y every change of position— 
there the spires and public 
buildings of the city are beheld ; 
here the windings of the Schuy!- 
kill, and more distant the bright 
surface of the Delaware, and 
the blue line of New Jerscy 
stretching along the horizon. 
These groves and those pros- 
pects are now most sacredly 
preserved fur the purposes of 
the Woodland Cemetery Com- 
pany ; the buildings restored, and by renewed cultivation the shrubs 
and flowers are permitted to shed a cheering influence in shaded 
or sunny lawns, and among the tombs. All that taste may sug- 


gest, or science demand, consistently with the solemn purpose of 


the place, is added to the superior advantages already possessed. 
In adapting the grounds to the purpose of a cemetery, every care 
has been taken harmoniously to unite simplicity of design and 
atility with the unmarred and effective scenery. The avenues for 
earriages, of easy grade, give convenient access to all the parts, 
and the footways conduct to every burial lot. Here, amid naturc’s 
beautiful works, embellished by taste, is offered the right of a 
sepulture in perpetuity. Here, in a dry and gravelly soil, the de- 
caying bodies of the dead may securely moulder into kindred 
dust. Here, protected by the affectionate care of survivors, and 


LODGE ENTRANCE TO THE HAMILTON MANSION. 


the guaranty of the law, may the grave be easily designated, but 
marked by partial friendship, repays visitation by salutary lessons 
to the human heart. On the next we give a portrait of 
Commodore David Porter, whose history is identified with the 
brilliant naval exploits which marked the progress of the war of 
1812, between this country and England. He was one of the 
most heroic of the sons of Pennsylvania, and in his early life ex- 
hibited the romantic chivalry of his spirit before the battlements 
of Tripoli, and afterwards in the frigate Essex, proved a galling 
thorn to the British power, all over the world. He subsequently 
represented this country as Minister to Turkey, and died in Con- 
stantinople on the 3d of March, 1843. His name belongs to that 
band of worthies whose gallantry and heroism have made our 
naval history a brilliant monument in the world’s achievements. 


CITY OF 8ST. LOUIS, 


The situation of St. Lonis— 
of which we give a view on the 
next page—on a broad section 
of the Mississippi, with a grad- 
ual ascent westwardly from the 
water’s edge, is such as to dis- 
play toad vantage its noble sym- 
metry, and advance to promi- 
nence its characteristic features. 
Approached from below, an oc- 
casional relic of olden times, 
surrounded by evidences of pres- 
ent progress, awakes pleasant 
associations of its early history, 
while they inspire wonder for 
its extraordinary growth, and 
suggest speculations of an un- 
bounded greatness for its future. 
An old homestead hero and 
there; a row of newer, and may- 
hap cheaper German tenements, 
at irre distances ; the few 
remnants of what was once a 
fine grove at this place, and a 
garden in full cultivation at 
that; with now and then, over 
the hill and on the flat near the 
river bank, a street in progr ss 
of grading or macadamizing— 
such are the chief features of 
the extreme south and south- 
west of the city. Above, with 
the beginning of the business 
districts, lies a long line of 
steamers, large and small, from 
every river, and laden with the 
wealth of every quarter of the 
globe. This fleet of steamboats 
extends entirely out of view, to 
the north—it is immeasurably 
the largest to be found in an 
western — If we approar 
the city above, we come 
at once in view of a new, but 
rapidly increasing source of the 
city’s wealth—its manufacto- 
ries. One after the other, we pass the rolling-mill, supplied with 
material from the celebrated Iron Mountain of Missouri; exten- 
sive docks, a tall shot tower, the sugar refinery—the latter, the 
largest in the United States, and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, in the world ; and finally, the various iron and copper foun- 
deries which continue to crowd upon us until we arrive at the 
commercial centre of the wharf. The city was founded by M. 
Pierre Ligueste Laclede, in the spring of 1764, and called, in honor 
of Louis XV. of France, St. Louis. The whole of the fertile 
country through which the Mississippi passes was, at that time, 
a French possessibn, and the enterprising founder had inducea 
several families from the village of Fort Chartres to accompany 
him in the new establishment. The people, with some settlers 
from the village of Cahokia also, on the east bank of the river 
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and the who had followed Mr. ample; the anatomical, zoological, 
Laclede New Orleans in August pow Be and other preparations 


of the preceding year, were the ad- 
venturous “ Pilgrim ae ” of the 
present great mistress of western com- 
meree. It would be interesting to 
ve the details of succeeding years, 
n the onward histery of this place up 
to the year 1817, but onr limits forbid 
ms. At that time, the first steamboat 
that had attempted to stem the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi, the “ General 
Pike,” under command of Captain 
Jacob Reed, made its appearance at 
the port of. St. Louis. arrival 
was an era in the growth of the town, 
which it rapidly improved. In 1822, 
St. Louis became a city ; its popula- 
tion has confinued to increase with 
astonishing rapidity, and its commerce 
to extend in every direction. The 
heavy business district of St. Louis— 
the greater part of which was levelled 
. to the ground during the terrible fire 
of 1849—has been rebuilt with a class 
of houses which will compare favor 
ably with those of any city in the 
Union. The citizens turned a great 
misfortane to a most profitable ac- 
count in the public and private im- 
ements which followed the con- 
tion. The principal streets were 
widened much beyond their old lines, 
though, trath to say, they would have 
borne still greator widenin to greater 
general convenience. ith the in- 
—_ of wealth, the citizens of St. 
i Neve paid some attention to 
the ways and means of enjoyment. 
Among the other items, the city num- 
bers not less than three theatres, to 
say nothing of an immense hall in-. 
to accemmodate two thousand 
five hundred persons, in the Mercan- 
tile Library building, now being con- 
structed, and various smaller halls in 
different localities. The “ Varieties 
Theatre”’ on Market Street, between 
5th and 6th, is cited by architects to 
be, internally, a medel of proportions ; 
and by its patrons, as we un lerstand, 
the ne plus ultra of comfort. The 
architects are supported in their judg- 
ment by well-travelled actors, who 
pronounce this the most beautiful of 
all American theatres—perfect in 
form and decorations, and luxurious. 
in its furnishing. The public are indebted for the chef-d’euvre of 
architecture, in great part to the energetic, and go ahead J. M. 
Field, Esq., formerly proprietor and editor of the “ St. Louis 
Reveille,” and now manager of the “ Varieties.” The “People’s 
Theatre,” under the management of Miss Julia Bennett, is a more 
capacious, though less elegant house. It was by a copart- 
nership of practical builders, who find sufficient remuneration, it 
appears, ina profitable lease. “ Bates’s Theatre,” on Pine Street, 
owned by Mr. John Bates, the wealthy banker, theatre manager, 
and pork merchant of Cincinnati, has been planned with a view 
to the accommodation of “‘ vast multitudes.” It seats are narrow, 
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PORTRAIT OF COMMODORE DAVID PORTER. 


but numerous; and the construction of the tiers such, that one: 


half or more of the audience are entirely excluded a view of the 
remaining half. Despite these drawbacks, however, the house 
has its “ good points,” and has, in various engagements, “drawn ” 
as much as either of the other theatres. The medical profession 
of the city ranks with the highest in the country, and the medical 
colleges of St. Louis are resorted to by students from every State 
in the south and west. There are two, one of which, under Dr. 
J. N. McDowell, is situated in the southwestern suburb of the 
city; and the other, the moving spirit of which is Dr. Charles A. 
Pope, nearer the heart of the city. The buildings of each are 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


placed at the convenience of students, 
are numerous and varied, and the gen- 
eral facilities to learn, as extended as 
could be desired. St. Louis is said to 
fall short of other large cities in its 
hotels—not that these fail in ordinary 
comforts and convenience, or in proper 
cleanliness ; but they have little of the 
more recent luxuries of the day—lux- 
ury of room-furnishing, luxury of sys- 
tematic attendance, and the other va- 
rious knicknackeries that go to consti- 
tute the “‘ height of fine living” in an 
eastern metropolis. The finest, and, 
we believe, the largest hotel in the 
city is the new “ Virginia Hotel,’’ oc- 
cupying the block on Green Street 
from Main to Second, and fronting on 
both of the latter streets. It is con- 
ducted by Messrs. J. H. S and J. 
C. Parks. The house will accommo- 
date from three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred guests. Its situation is 
in an active business district and con- 
venient to the river. The “Monroe 
House,” also in a busy quarter in 
Olive Street, is no less a favorite with 
the mercantile community. There is 
also the “ Planters’ House,” on 4th 
Street, well conducted, and the “ City 
Hotel” and the “ American Hotel” 
are fine, enjoying equally the favors 
of the public. An especially annoying 
characteristic of the city is the scarcity 
of shade-trees in its streets. There 
are numerous rows of dwelling-houses 
that stretch a quarter or half a mile 
without a single shade tree to protect 
them ; and this, in a climate whose 
summer sun will drive the mercury to 
106 and 110 degrees in the shade, bé- 
comes no slight source of discomfort. 
We can account for the oversight on 
the part of the citizens in their past 
devotion to their commercial ivter- 
ests, and their absorption in business. 
An improvement has been noticed, 
however, within the past two or three 
; and many who now erect dwell- 
ng-houses also plant shade trees. So 
it is of various public grounds which, . 
in former years, were reserved by the 
city as pleasure grounds, but which 
neither the city, nor the citizens had 
time to improve. The work, it is 
said, has been commenced on at least one park—an elevated mang 
of ground of forty acres, in a southwestern suburb—and ere long, 
the inhabitants of the “ Mound City ” will have at least one suit- 
able breathing-place. The present population is about 90,000, of 
whom no less than 25,000 to 30,000 are Germans; though the 
largest and most influential element is American, the general 
population constitute a motley gathering of American, French, 
Irish, English and Italians. Five daily papers are printed in the 
English language, and three in the German, to say nothing, in 
conclusion, of the liberal support which the discriminating St. 
Louisians accord to Gleason’s Pictorial. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pict vial.) 


THE DYING BARD. 


BY JOHN M. LESLEY. 


Adown the sky with gold and azure gleaming, 
Floated the sun-dyed pinions of the morn, 

And gleams of glory outward far were streaming, 
Toward the centre of Night’s gloomy bourn : 

And fr away Aurora, pale and dying, 
Streaked with her purple all the northern sky, 

And mournful breezes through the woods were sighing 
In fitful gusts, cold, sad and drearily. 


Pale on his couch, alone, and sad, and dreary, 
Dying was laid the Muses’ favorite child ; 

And through his limbs the pain, as half-aweary, 
Lingered with torture till his heart grew wild. 
He dreamed not then that all the pride and glory 
Of heaven were playing o’er his aching head, 

But in his heart the phantoms of old story 
Glowed with a fervor as his life’s lamp fled. 


Far through the glooms, that from the sun retreated, 
Plunged the red flashes of his burning eye ; 

And as he saw, pale, ghastly forms and 
Flitted like spectres sadly passing by. 

And then his soul in visions all victorious 
Mingled, and wrapped itself in melody ; 

Thoughts proud as heaven, sublime, and high, and glorious, 
Rolled through his bosom like a surging sea. 


Then all the glory burst upon his vision, 
The proud of old, and glorious things of now: 
His brain was wrapped in thoughts of sweet elysian, 
And a calm soul-light played upon his brow ; 
And thus he cried, as fast his soul was fleeting, 
“0, proud of old, that to my sight is given, 
I fail on earth, but seek # holier meeting 
Among the blest and bannered hosts of heaven !”’ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


A STORY OF THE CARNIVAL. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


On a cheerless winter night, in the year 18—, a poor chimney- 
sweeper’s boy, some fourteen years of age, was wending his way 
homeward through the miry streets of Paris. The rain descended 
in floods, dashed by a strong, fitful wind against the window- 
panes, sheeting from the copings of doorways, and pouring in 
torrents from the spouts. It was quite late; the shutters were 
closed on the brilliant contents of the shops, the lanterns of the 
traiteurs were extinguished—even the gas seemed to burn dimly 
in the street-lamps. The guards kept their posts religiously, 
wrapped in their thick great coats with the hoods drawn over 
their caps, and shielding their arms from the wet. People return- 
ing from the theatres hurried along under dripping umbrellas, 
while carriages and cabs dashed homeward at the full speed of 
their miserable hacks. 

Had any one of the belated pedestrians, wrapped in comfort- 
able garments, his feet protected in water-proof boots, noticed the 
poor, thinly-clad little chimney-sweeper, he would have pitied 
him from the bottom of his heart, perhaps dropped a tear at his 
misery, and a few soils into his grimmy hand. Yet Pierre Lafont 
was happy; for he was young. How bountifully has Providence 
endowed youth with inexhaustible cheerfulness, hopefulness and 
gayety. Nine-tenths of the bare-footed children we see playing 
in the streets, provided they are not actually suffering from want 
of food, are happier than the children of the rich, reared in lux- 
ury, pampered on dainties, and often stretched upon beds of 
sickness by the very kindness of their parents. 

Pierre Lafont had worked hard all day. He had climbed many 


a chimney, and from its airy summit his gay carol had rung 
forth on the purer air of those higher regions, like the song of a 
free bird that has just perched upon a tree-top. Christmas and 
New Year had passed, Carnival was coming, and the shop-win- 
dows were as brilliant as eastern bazaars, and so little Pierre, 
after his day’s work, instead of hastening to his home (which, 
indeed, as we shall see anon, was not so very attractive), had 
treated himself to a ramble about the city. He had read the 
play-bills, for Pierre was highly educated and could read capitals, 
and had puzzled his brains in trying to decide which of the minor 
theatres he should patronize for one night during the holidays. 
He had gazed intently into the pastry cooks’ and confectioners’ 
windows, and admired the sugar temples, and figurantes and bon- 
bons, and wondered how they tasted. He had lingered long at 
the print-shop windows—had spelled his way through a page or 
two of a book of fairy tales that lay open on a stall, and thought 
how he should like to buy the volume if he were only rich 
enough. But-he turned away with a half sigh, for he couidn’t 
afford it. .He was saving up his hard earnings to take home to 
Auvergne ; for Pierre, like most of the chimney-sweeps, was a 
country boy, and they songht Paris after -harvest-time, to pick up 
a few francs by the hardest kiad of work; and now, as the busy 
panorama of Paris faded from his eyes, in the storm, his mind 
reverted to his rural home, and he reckoned up the days. which 
would yet elapse before the mild spring weather would open, and 
the buds would swell, and the birds return to the hedgerows, and 
too, would turn his back upon the great capital: As he thus 
ae along in a reverie, heedless of the pools of water he had 
to traverse, and the splashes of mad thrown on him from passing 
wheels, he stumbled over some object, and came near falling. 
Recovering himself actively, he stooped to see what obstacle he 
had encountered, and whether it was worth picking up and con- 


signing to his bag, for Pierre eked out his professional earnings 
by trespassing on the province of the chiffoniers, and everything 
was fish that came to his net. 

The article was a canvass bag, tied up at the mouth and se- 
cured by a large red seal, and was very weighty though not of 
large compass. As the chimney sweeper raised it he heard the 
clink of metal, and a touch assured him that it was full of coin. 


Being an intelligent lad, he knew from the weight that it must be 
gold. One more familiar with money matters would have 
guessed the value to be about a thousand dollars, but Pierre 
was unable to push his calculations so far. To him it was 
a big heap of gold—a fortune—great enough perhaps to buy half 
Paris—he had never dreamed of so much money being collected 


together in one mass. He glanced around and with the simple 
exclamation, “ Findings is havings!’”’ thrust the bag into his 
bosom, and moved on, but more rapidly than before. 

He was not unobserved, however. The incident had occurred 
just under a street-lamp that was burning with unwonted bright- 
ness, and an old wooden-legged soldier who had paused to take 
breath and shelter for a moment under an archway, witnessed 
the action and also noted the face of the bey from which the 
drenching rain had thoroughly washed the soot, save where two 
or three dark lines trickled down from the saturated cap. The 
old man hobbled into the street and called out to the young 
chimney-sweeper: 

“ Halt there !’” 

But his voice was drowned by the roaring wind and the rattle 
of a passing carriage. 

He repeated the command with no better success, and then 
attempted to follow the young treasure-finder. But a pair of 
natural legs of fourteen are more than a match for a clumsy 
wooden one coupled with a rheumatic limb of eighty. 

« Peste !’”’ muttered the old soldier to himself. “ What are you 
thinking of, Hannibal Ponton? Ass that you are! you forget 
the round shot of Marengo that spoiled the handsomest pair of 
legs in the chasseurs a pied, and made‘a limping cripple of the 
Cupid of the 45th Lights. The young rascal! There’s the end 
of a good round sum, I’ll warrant me. I might have found that 


money—and if the owner had been a rich man, have earned my 
forty francs just by stooping. If a poor man, I should have 
given it back and refused a sou. I should know that young vag- 
abond again among a thousand. A handsome dog—but gallows 
written on his face as plain as a pike-staff. But one might as 
well think of discovering a needle in a hay-stack as of finding a 
boy that you’ve seen but once, in sich a wilderness of human 
beings. But let me mark the spot. Yes—here stands the Maison 
D’Or. The night, the twenty-fifih ; the hour, twelve o’clock by 
all the chimes. I sha’n’t forget, and something more may come 
of this to render memory useful. And now to bed.” 


In the mean time, our young friend, no rogue whatever the old 
soldier thought of him, had made his way into the twelfth ward 
(arrondissement) of Paris, where he lived. He threaded his way 
through dark and tortuous streets, and finally turned into a narrow, 
dirty alley at the corner of which burned a large lantern, on the 
glass of which was inscribed, “Lodgings for the night at four sous.” 
But Pierre did not lodge in that house. That was a palace com- 
pared to the filthy, dingy hole which gave him shelter. It stood far 
down the‘alley—a tall, misshapen damp oid pile, with low-browed 
windows and mouldy walls, six stories in height. He paused at 
the door, and pulled the bell. The jingling sound was followed 
by a dead silence. Again, and not without some trepidation, he 
pulled the cord. Shuffling steps were heard, the rattling of a 
chain and the clank of an iron bar falling, and then a harsh, 
sharp female voice exclaimed : 

“ Who’s making this infernal racket at this hour of the night ?” 

“Tt is I; Pierre Lafont ;” faltered the boy. 

“Imp of Satan! come in then!” cried the voice as the door 
opened. ‘‘Do you want me to catch my death of cold, in the 
draught, limb ?”’ 

“Pardon me, mother Babouche,” said the boy gently, “I am 
sorry to disturb you.” 

“JT shall complain to your master,” said the hag, “and see 
what a walloping you'll get then !” 

“O, don’t, pray !” pleaded the boy. 

“Go along up stairs then—and go to bed, you hound.” 

The boy groped his way up the stairs to the sixth story, and 
entered the miserable little room, occupied by his master and 
seven other sweeps, who slept two in a bed—if the rickety con- 
trivance they lay upon could be called a bed. - 

Pierre stole in softly, hoping to find no one awake, but the mas- 
ter sweep, a ruffian with one eye, who slept by the stove wrapped 
in a bear-skin, slumbered as lightly as a cat, and he now glared 
with his single optic fiercely on the new comer, as he was stealing 
to his bed. 

“Well! I’m blessed, young gentleman,” said he, in a hoarse 
voice, roughened by frequent libations, “if this here isn’t the 
height of criminality and impudence. | Elegant dissipation, up- 
on the honor of a gentleman. I had half a mind, you young 
whelp you, to order mother Babouche to keep you ont, and let 
you cool your heels in the alley till morning by way of a lesson. 
What an example to your room-mates! Shocking! shocking ! 
And what ingratitude, you little cub! Docs you never think of 
the poor boys what’s got no home, to.go to? Are you aweer 
that I pay a hundred francs a year for this apartment ? Do. you 
remember that besides boardin’ and/ledgin’ and clothin’ of you, 
yeur-kind master pays you a per centage of your earnin’s and 
sends: you home to the country at the expiration of the season as 
rich as a jolly little Jew with his fortin in-his fist? But the youth 
of this here generation euts it fatter and fatter every day—blow 
me if they doesn’t. Now reflect on these remarks, whieh is hof- 


fered in a cordial spirit—without narry thought of supper which 
is suppressed as a penalty, and thank your stars you've got 
a roof above your wicked little nob to-night.” 

We have endeavored to give an idea of the style of this gentle- 
man, by an equivalent for his patois which would have defied the 
powers of translation. He now added: 

“Come here now—and fork over your earnin’s, so’s you can 
sleep with a clear conscience,” . 

Pierre handed his employer a handful of change, which he 
counted over carefully in his dirty palm before he consigned it to 
a bag he drew from beneath his shirt bosom. 

“ Are you sure you haven’t kept anything back %” he asked 
suspiciously, “ If it wasn’t 80 late, I’d search you.” , 


At the word “search” Pierre shuddered from head to foot. 
The bag of gold lay like a leaden weight upon his heart. But 
without making any reply, he crept beneath the coveriet, and lay 
down beside his customary bed-fellow. The one-eyed man ex- 
tinguished the lantern which had been kept burning until then, 


and all was darkness, 


Pierre waited anxiously until he supposed his master had 
fallen asleep, and feeling sure, from his deep breathing, that his 
comrade was in that condition, he carcfully drew forth his treas- 
ure, and opening the straw tucked it away under him. However 
stealthily this act was performed, it made some noise. 

“ What’s that?” cried the vigilant master. 

“Tt was only me—turning over,” faltered Pierre. 

“Do you want that I should wallop you ?”’ asked the amiable 
gentleman: “‘ Otherwise I should advise you, as a particular 
friend, to be quiet.” 

Pierre lay as still as a mouse after this admonition, and soon 
fell asleep. But his slumber was disturbed; he dreamed of the 
gold. He thought he was leaving Paris for his native province— 
that he had got but a little way upon the road when he was pur- 
sued by soldiers—that they seized him—that he was taken to 
prison—thence to court—that he was tried for robbery—and sen- 
tenced to the guillotine. The voice of the judge rang like a knell: 
in his ears, and he started broad awake, 


The whole room was in a bustle. Daylight, gray and cold, 
was dawning through the dingy window panes. The boys were 
bustling about, huddling on what clothes they had laid aside the 
night before, while the master was seated by the stove, his one 
eye intently fixed upon an iron pot from whose bubbling surface 
arose a steam that could have been deemed savory only by 
wretches on the verge of starvation. 

The sweep turned his eye from the soup to Pierre at the mo- 
ment of the latter awakening. 

“Young gentleman,” said he, with mock politeness, “ break- 
fast is nearly ready. Will you rise and partake with us, or do 
you prefer to have your soup served in bed, like the fine gemmen 
and ladies at court?” 

Pierre started out of bed, but he had no sooner risen than 
he felt sick and dizzy, and so weak that he fell backwards on the 
straw. 

The one-eyed man sprang towards him : 

“What are you cuttin’ up these here shines for ?’”’ he exclaimed 
angrily. 

“O, dear sir,” cried the boy, “‘ I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. Indeed, sir, I can’t stand. I was hot as fire just now, 
and —” his teeth chattered, he shuddered violently, and burst 
into tears. 

The one-eyed man stamped his foot in a fury. 

“I’m blowed if you haint gone and catched a fever,” said he. 
“ And you’re spiteful enough to dic on my hands, and fetch the 
beaks on me, inquiring into my private consarns, and laying your 
death at my door, you little viper. But if you die,” he muttered, 
“no one shan’t be the wiser for it.” 

Pierre’s senses had begun to wander, and he did not catch the 
import of the man’s words—only a vague sense of abandonment 
and danger weighed upon him. He crept shivering under the 
coverlet, and tried to warm his agued limbs. 

Meanwhile the one-eyed man had removed the pot from the 
fire, and after having dexterously transferred with a fork certain 
choice bits of meat on which he had kept his eye steadily fixed 
during the culinary operation, to a tolerably clean earthen plate, 
he produced a small loaf of white bread and prepared to regale 
himself with the ferocity of an ogre, while he abandoned the rest 
to the boys. The latter fastened on the food with the eagerness 
of famished wolves, sitting round the pot, and conveying portions 
to their mouths with wooden spoons, gnawing at intervals the 
crusts of rye-bread with which they were provided. ‘The meal 
was soon finished and they hurried off to their day’s work. The 
master went last. 

“ Pierre,” said he, somewhat less harshly than usual, “ you 
seem to be poorly, and so I’ll leave you to look arter the room 
and keep house. Mind—I holds you responsible for éverything 
here. Lock the door when I’m gone, and don’t on any pre- 
tence let anybody in—not even mother Babouche, Take care 
of yourself, for my sake.” 

With these words the one-eyed man departed, and Pierre con- 
trived to stagger to the door and lock it. 

“T wish I hadn't taken that money,” he thought as he regained 
his bed, “It seems to bring ill-luck with it. I’d give it all—if 
I could get:word to my parents that I’m sick. But then it would 
only worry them. I wonder if I’m very sick. 0, God! if I 
should die here and never see the pleasant faces of my father and 
mother, and the green hills of Auvergne again !” 

The héurs rolled wearily away. Piorre was half dozing when 
he heard a knock at the door. 

“‘ Who goes there ?” . he exclaimed. 
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“It’s only I—I—your friend, Robert the rag-picker,” said 
a familiar voice, “let me in.” 

“Master told me not to let any one in while he was away,” 
said the boy. 

“That wasn’t meant for me—of course,” replied the voice, 
“ T’m-.like one of you, you know—the right sort. I heard, you 
was sick, Pierre—and I thought I’d sit with you a little while.” 


Robert the rag-picker, in spite of his loathsome trade and de- 
grading associations, had some few good traits about him. He 
lodged under the same roof—on the same floor indeed, and the 
chimney-sweeper often exchanged a word with him on the stair- 
case, Solitude was so oppressive, that the boy thought he would 
venture to disobey his master’s orders, and so he got up, opened 
the door, admitted his visitor and then tottered back to bed. © 

A cloth cap, patched and many-colored, the visor hanging by a 
thread, dull gray eyes under heavy brows, a long Jewish beard, 
a patched blanket-coat, trowsers of the same material, and bare 
feet thrast into thick hob-nailed shoes—these features will enable 


the reader to form a conception of the rag-picker. Add that he 
carried his professional hook and bag, and the sketch is complete. 

“ So you’re unwell, my poor boy,” said he, sitting down on the 
bed beside him. ‘‘I know what it is to be sick and lonely—but 
when I was of your age I didn’t sleep in a bed like this. No, 
Pierre, I came of gentle blood—I was rich once.” 

“ And how came you so poor?” asked the boy. 

“The bottle,” answered the rag-picker in a hasky voice. 
“The bottle is the reddest republican we have among us. If I 
had money now—it would go to the tavern—go as if it had wings, 
boy. But no more of this. Let me feel your pulse.” 

Pierre extended his arm and the rag-picker laid a finger gently 
on his wrist, counting the pulsations to himself. 

“ Threatened with a fever: but perhaps only a cold,” said he, 
producing a small bottle from*his pocket. Here’s some doctor’s 
stuff I brought with me. Drink—it will calm you, cool your 
blood and enable you to sleep.” 

_ The boy drank as directed, and returned the vial to his friend. 


Soon afterwards, he sank into a deep slumber. The rag-picker 
watched him with an expression of satisfaction. Noticing that 
his bed was uneven, he carefully shook up and smoothed the 
straw, being particular not to disturb the sleeper. As he did this, 
his hand encountered a hard substance. To search for it among 
the straw was the impulse of a moment. He found and drew 
forth the bag of money. The clink of gold awakened all his 
slumbering passions—all the quiescent but not extinct evil of his 
erring nature. He clutched it convulsively and pressed it to his 
heart. ‘Visions of riot and revelry flashed across his mind—the 
carnival was coming: he had now the means of flaunting it 
among the best. He reasoned that this sum of money could not 
rightfully belong to the sleeping boy—then why had not he, a 
gentleman born, as good a claim to it as anybody else? He did 
not stop to discuss this question of right, but secured the bag, and 
hastened away, leaving Pierre to sleep on, unconscious of his loss. 

The boy awoke much refreshed. His thoughts reverted to the 
treasure he had found the night before, and now, with a mind 
in a better frame, his natural sense of right told him how he 
should act. The loser of the money would undoubtedly make a 
noise about it, advertise it, offer rewards in hand-bills, and as soon 
as he made his address known, Pierre would restore it to him and 
explain the circumstances under which it came into his posses- 
sion. His heart felt lighter as he resolved upon this course, and 
he instinctively felt among the straw to see if the treasure were 
safe. O1! horror! it was gone! No one but the rag-picker 
could have taken it. Feeble as he was, he rose and sought the 
man’s apartment. It was locked. He crawled down to the por- 
ter’s lodge and learned from mother Babouche that the rag-picker 
had gone out—an unusual thing for him, for he was a bird of 
night, and usually spent the day in sleep. Nothing was to be 
done but to wait patiently. With a heavy heart he crept back to 
his room. That night his master did not abuse him. He had got 
frightened about the boy’s health, and had made up his mind 
that he should not require him to work for some days. The next 
day Pierre found himself much better, and his master told him that 
he had better go out and take the air. During all this time the 
rag-picker had not been heard from. In a vague hope of meet- 
ing him somewhere, the boy resolved to profit by the permission 
to go abroad. When his comrades were gone, he washed himself, 
and put on a tolerably decent suit of clothes he had brought from 
the country. When he got into the fresh air, he felt the cravings 
of a keen appetite, and going into a cheap restaurant, he laid out 
a few sous in hot coffee and rolls, and felt much refreshed and 
strengthened by the unwonted fare. This done, he bent his steps 
to the Boulevard, des Italiens, halting by the way at all the print- 
shop windows. As he was gazing at an eynestrian portrait of 
the great emperor, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and look- 
ing up, he saw an old soldier, resting on a staff, for he had lost 
one leg, gazing intently upon him. 

“Young gentleman,” said the soldier, with a grim, sinister 
smile, “ I think I have seen you somewhere before this.” 

“I don’t remember yon, sir,” said: the, hoy, wonderingly. 

« Do yan walk the streets late at night ?’’ asked the soldier. 

“ Sometimes.”’ 

“Then perhaps you can tell me where you were, on the twenty- 
fifth, at midnight, in the rain storm.” 

Pierre started, turned crimson, and then deadly pale. 

“ T thought I knew you,” said the soldier, noticing his emotion, 


“though I only saw your face by lamp light, and you were 


dressed differently from what you are now. I suppose you spent 
part of that money on dress.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the boy earnestly, the tears rushing to his 
eyes, “I did not touch a sou of it.” 


“Are you prepared then to make restitution?” asked the 
soldier. 

“ The money is gone !”’ said the boy. 

“ Sit down on this bench,” said the soldier, ‘‘ and let’s talk this 
matter over. You look like an honest boy, now your face is clean, 
and you are too young to be utterly hardened. Now then,” he 
added, when they were both seated. “ On the night of the twenty- 


fifth of January I saw you pick up a bag of money opposite the 
Maison D’Or at midnight, and you were gone before I could 
overtake you. That bag, as I found out next day, had been 
dropped by Samuel Bernard, the banker. It contained two hun- 
dred and fifty Napoleons. He has offered a liberal reward—one 
hundred francs—for its recovery. Now tell me honestly all you 
know about that money.” 

Pierre recounted his whole history, and all the particulars with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 

“ The rag-picker stole it!” exclaimed the soldier. “ His name 
is 

“We only know him as Robert the rag-picker,” interrupted 
the boy. 

“Robert the rag-picker !” exclaimed the soldier: lives in 
the famous Maison Noire of the twelfth arrondissement ?” 

“The same,” replied the boy, wondering. “ You know him 
then.” 

“ Know him !” muttered the soldier, as if to himself. “ It can 
be no other. If it be indeed he, he will rash back to his old 
haunts, and in one of those places we shall perhaps find him. 
You must remain with me and help me in my search. Fear noth- 
ing. I will stand between you and your master’s anger. This 
Samuel Bernard, the loser, has done me a service more “than 
once, and if I can requite it, I shall feel all the easier.” 

Pierre consented to the proposition, for he, too, was deeply 
interested, and felt in some degree responsible for the recovery of 
the money. 

* * * * 


At midnight a crowd of masqueraders thronged one of the 
brilliant cafes, which are filled from sunset till long after nad- 
night during the Parisian carnival. The principal apartment, 
resplendent with lights, and enlivened by the music of a full 
band, was upon the ground floor, from which a spiral staircase 
ascended to another suite of apartments. 

Among the assembly, Hannibal, the old soldier, and the boy, 
disguised and washed, were seated apart at a table, drinking coffee. 

“T fear I shall not find him,” said the soldier, in a low tone. 
“This used to be one of his haunts before he sank to his present 
degradation. I thought the force of habit would bring him here 
when he was in funds again. But it is past midnight, and if we 
hear nothing of him we shall have to give up the search.” 

He had hardly done speaking, when, from the apartment above, 
a crash of breaking glass and crockery was heard, mingled with 
shrieks and exclamations, and a crowd of maskers, men and 
women and waiters, poured down the staircase into the lower 
room in wild disorder. 

The landlord sprang forward in alarm. 

“What ts the matter ?” he asked of a terrified waiter. 

The man was about to reply, when the cause of the confusion 
became apparent. Plunging down the staircase with unsteady 
steps, his face inflamed with drinking, a rich fancy dress torn and 
disordered, the arm of a broken chair brandished in his hand, ap- 


peared Robert the rag-picker. 

“Come on!” he cried, in a husky voice—‘‘ Dogs—canaille ! 
It’s drink or fight with me. You refused my hospitality, “and 
now you shall abide the consequences! Come on! I say!” 

“Tt is he !” cries the terrified boy to his companion. 

“ Begone, out of my house !”’ cries the landlord. 

The reply of the infuriated reveller was a blow aimed at the 
landlord’s head, which fortunately missed wn. 

“ Quick !”’ cried the landlord to a waiter: “‘ Go—call the guard 
—tell him the trouble, and say there’ll be bloodshed if he doesn’t 
make haste.” 

The waiter departed. 

“ Bring on your troops !”’ roared the rag-picker. ‘“‘ I’m a match 
for ’em !” 

“ All is lost,” said the old soldier to the boy, “if he is arrested, 
He has probably hidden the money, and if once taken will never 
reveal anything about it. As it is gold, there is no identifying it ; 
and besides, it is not uncommon for these rag-pickers to save up 
considerable sums.” 

In the meantime an inspector and two soldiers appeared. 

“T give this man in charge to you,” said the landlord; “‘he has 
been destroying my property, frightening my guests, and threatens 
to do us violence. 

“ Come—my fine fellow,” said the inspector, laying his hand 
on the rag-picker’s collar, whom the sight of the soldiers had 
somewhat sobered ; “ you must go with me, and end your carni- 
val in the lock-up.” 

“Mr. Officer,” said the wooden-legged soldier, approaching 
him, and speaking low, “ this man has only been a little noisy—a 
mere carnival frolic. If you carry out the letter of the law you'll 
have half Pari¢ under lock and key. If you’ll let him off, I’ll be 
responsible for his behaving quietly.” 

The inspector was acqyainted with Hannibal Ponton. 

« Well, comrade,” said he, “secing it’s you, I’ll let him off— 
but you must get him home!” “And calling to the soldiers, he 
quitted the cafe. 

“« My preserver!” cried the rag-picker, with a burst of maudlin 
sensibility,—“ let me embrace you.” 

“ Gustave {Grammont,” whispered the soldier, “be a man |’ 

“ Gustave Grammont !”’ muttered the rag-picker, sulkily, “ who 
calls me by that name? There was a gentleman once who bore 


that name—he is no more—in his stead there grovels in the ken- 
nels of Paris, like a beast, a man called Robert the rag-picker.” 


“Gustave! Don’t you remember your old friend, sergeant 
Hannibal ?” 

“ What! Hannibal Ponton! your hand, old fellow! Come take 
a drink for old acquaintance’s sake.” 

“Not a drop!” said the soldier. “And you have had too 


much already. Come along with me. The.air will do you good.” 

“ Right—right !’”’ muttered the rag picker, “lead, I'll follow.” 

“ You'll come with me, if you please,” said the soldier, and 
putting his arm within the rag-picker’s, he led him into the street, 
followed by Pierre. 

“Now, old boy,” said the soldier, coaxingly—“ I'll go home 
with you. Let me see—where do you live ?” 

“Nowhere,” said the rag-picker, sullenly. ‘“ I have no home 
but the gutter—I don’t live anywhere—lI exist in the streets, like 
the rats and other vermin.” 

“ You're joking,” said the old soldier; “ on. 
Don’t I know where the Maison Noire is?” 

“The Black House!” retorted the rag-picker. “ And do you 
suppose I’m going to that hole, with the carnival in full blast, 
and leaving music, dancing, pretty women and glorious Burgundy 
behind me? Harkee! comrade—let’s make a night of it. I’ve 
got two hundred and forty-five Napoleons about me !” 

“ There were two hundred and fifty in the bag when you found 
it,” said the old soldier, with deep emphasis. 

“It is false! the money was my own,” faltered the rag-picker. 
“TI pinched and economized and saved it all. I didn’t steal it. 
No one saw me take it.” 

“Here stands a witness!” said the soldier, pointing to the 
chimney-sweeper. 

“ You stole it, Robert !” cried the boy, advancing. 

“Pierre !” cried the rag-picker, aghast. ‘ Curses on my luck. 
Well, then, I took the money—what would you have? I needed 
it—I was a gentleman once.” 

“Yes—and you broke your father’s heart,” said the old soldier. 


“But, though a spendthrift and a drunkard, never, I believe, till 
now, were you a thief!” 

“True! true !” said the conscience-stricken man, now nearly 
sobered. ‘‘Save me from exposure! I will make restitution. 
Here—hold your hand—here’s the accursed money-bag that I 
took from that sick boy. It is nearly all there. But stay—how 
do I know you are authorized to receive it ?” 

“T give you the word of one of Napoleon’s old soldiers.” 

“Enough! take it. And now,” added the rag-picker, “let me 
go back to the Black Hole. Forget that you once knew me—be- 
lieve as the world does—that Gustave Grammont is no more. 
Good night.” 

“Can you not make an effort to subdue your evil propensi- 
ties?” asked the old soldier. 

“T have done so, and have failed,” replied the rag-picker, 
gloomily. “But a little while longer, and the struggle will be 
over. Once more—farewell.” 

That night Pierre lodged with the old soldier, and the next 
morning, early, they went to the banker’s house, Hannibal 
taking care that Pierre should be decently attired. They were 
ushered into a sitting-room, and while the little chimney-sweeper 
waited, the old soldier went into Mr. Bernard’s cabinet. In a few 
moments he returned, and beckoned Pierre to follow him. The 
latter obeyed and stood in the presence of a somewhat stern-look- 
ing, care-worn and white-haired man, very fashionably dressed. 
The moment he cast his eyes on Pierre, his countenance changed 
—his eyes dilated, and his whole frame shook. 

“ How old ure you, boy ?” he asked, with an effort to articulate. 

“Fourteen,” replied the boy, wondering at the gentleman’s 
emotion. 

“The very age! and her image!” muttered the banker. “ It 
cannot be a mere chance likeness. Nature does not work such 
miracles. Come hither.” 

The boy approached him wonderingly. The banker gazed up- 
on him with tearful eyes, and passed his hand gently over his 
golden locks. Then, unbuttoning his collar, he bared his bfeast, 
and no sooner beheld there a small star delicately imprinted in a 
bluish outline on the fair skin, than he threw his arms about him, 
and pressed him to his heart, exclaiming, “ my nephew! my poor 
nephew !” 

Let us explain. A little less than fourteen years before, the 
only sister of Samuel Bernard, then a very poor young man, 
on her death-bed placed a child in his arms. She had married 
against her brother’s wishes, a worthless man who ill-treated and 
abandoned her, and she died of a broken heart. Bernard was ex- 
tremely poor, and regarded with no favor the pledge of an ill- 
starred union. He abandoned the child to the care of a Foundling 
Hospital. Afterwards the infant was adopted by a worthy couple, 
who were on the eve of emigrating te one of the French West India 
islands. When Samuel Bernard became prosperous, he sought 
for the abandoned child, but all traces were lost. Subsequently, 
the supposed parents of Pierre returned to Auvergne, ruined, and 
he had to share all the vicissitudes of the children of the poor. 
The banker had married, but though prospered in the world, in 
domestic life misfortune attended him. He lost all his children 
while infants, and finally his wife, and he deemed this affliction a 


‘retribution for his abandonment of his sister’s child. 
The acknowledged nephew of the rich banker, Pierre, was es 7 


placed at school, where his native genius made up for lost time 
his parents by adoption were made comfortable, and the old ool. 
dier—the unconscious instrument of the restoration of the boby— 
never wanted comfort while he lived. Pierre Bernard (for he 
adopted his uncle’s name) always preserved his chimney sweep- 
er’s dress, as a memorial of his vicissitudes. 
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ODESSA, IN RUSSIA. 

Odessa, of which we present above an accurate view, is both an 
oasis in the vast steppes which surround it, the first commercial 
port of Russia, the granary of the Black Sea, and sometimes of 
the world. This city, now of great size and densely populated, 
although of recent origin, covers an elevated table-land, the base 
of which is bathed by the sea. From the summit of its steep hill 
it looks down on a broad bay of dark azure. The port of Odessa 
is formed by three moles which divide it into as many basins. 
The lower part of the’ bay offers an easy anchorage to the larger 
vessels, but they are not in safety during gales from the east, and 
particularly the southeast, so formidable are they in these latitudes. 
Odessa is regularly laid ont, like most Russian cities, and built 
with care; but the fi est edifices are in the neighborhood of the 
sea. Everything belonging to the shore is on a grand scale, and 
breathes power. The long and majestic terrace which commands 
the sea is surrounded by public buildings, hotels and sumptuous 
houres. The steep there it overlooks measures eighty feet in 
height ; on the summit and along the whole extent you go through 


ODESSA, SEEN FROM THE COMMERCIAL QUAY. 


a rampart planted with young trees in arbors. In the centre of 
this fine promenade, and in a hemicycle formed by beautiful 
buildings rises the bronze statue of the Duke de Richelieu, a mon- 
ument of the itude of a city which owes everything to his ere- 
ative genius. The Duke de Richelieu, an emigrant, and after- 
wards minister of Louis X VIII., took service under Paul I., and 
afterwards under Alexander. He was employed under Potemkin 
in the war between the Turks and Russians, and then became, 
with the e of lieutenant-general, governor of Odessa and all 
Southern ia. He contributed so largely to the prosperity of 
his government, and this city in particular, that the inhabitants 
resolved, as we have seen, to perpetuate the remembrance of his 
sojourn among them. His immediate successor was another 
Frenchman in the Russian service, M. de Langeron, who did no 
less for the well-being of the city, and whose name is similarly 
honored in these remote regions. From the foot of the Duke de 
Richelieu’s statue descends the gigantic staircase seen in our en- 
graving. The steps are no less than two hundred feet in breadth ; 
they connect the great terrace with the lower quay, and under 


these steps, which are upheld by arches of graduated height, and 
admitting the light, free passage is afforded to the wagons and 
carriages which daily business summons to the The Rus- 
sian admiral Ribas, a Neapolitan by birth, after the conquest of 
New Russia by Potemkin, founded this important commercial 
city, which two Frenchmen so largely contributed to embellish 
and increase. He was entrusted with this humble mission in 
1794. One year after its creation. the new city reckoned, in its 
cottages, 2300 men and 1600 women, Greeks, Jews and Bulgari- 
ans, speculators attracted by the favorable situation of the place 
and the prospect of gain. Then the future capital of New Russia 
solicited a name of its august sovereign. The empress Catherine 
assembled the Academy of St. Petersburg to consult about the 
matter. In the history of the ancient Greek colonies they found 
a eity, Odyssossa, or Odyssos (the city of Ulysses), which had 
existed not far from this site; it was accordingly named Odessa. 
Its wealth is abundant, and it richly deserves the title of the Mar- 


seilles of the Black Sea, long since acceded to it. The present 
amount of population is about 60,000. 


SEVASTAPOL—A RUSSIAN NAVAL STATION ON THE BLACK SEA. 
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ARTESIAN WELL IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The artesian well, recently commenced in New Orleans, has 
been bored and tubed to the depth of one bundred feet. This is 
the first elaborate attempt at piercing beyond the alluvial crust of 
the Mississippi, and will probably lead to valuable geological dis- 
coveries. The various formations thus far encountered have be- 
come progressively denser, and indicate, it is thought, the pres- 
ence of a rocky structure much nearer the surface than has been 
supposed. The last formation consists of a tenacious, greenish 
clay, mixed with fragments of lime. Immediately above this 
was found a layer of fine salt, interspersed with beautiful white 
shells. The completion of this enterprise, which has been ren- 
dered doubly difficult hitherto by the necessity that has existed in 
tubing the bore, will settle the question whether spring water can 
be found there at the usual depth of artesian wells, and thus af- 
ford others who wish to dig, an opportunity to judge of the prob- 
able success that would attend their efforts. 


Reapixne.—De Quincey estimates that if a man did nothing 
else but read, and could read a duodvcimo volume every day of 
his life, he would be able to read through a library of ten thou- 
sand volumes in thirty years ; and that at that rate he would be able 
to make himself acquainted with about five per cent. of what the 
mere current literature of Europe would accumulate in the period 
of ten years. But what man could ever read at that rate ¢ 


» 


A mARD-HEARTED Tres.—Some days since, a man felling a 
pine tree, near the shore of Mooselimaguntic Lake, in Maine, 
struck a hard substance in the wood with such force as to render 
his axe nearly useless. On examination, it proved to be a stone, 
weighing thirty-three pounds, embedded in the centre of the tree, 
which was perfectly sound, and about two feet in circumference. 
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Errecriveness or Parxnan Guns.—lIt is said that the reason 
why the Turkish squadron at Sinope were so rapidly destroyed 
by the Russian fleet was, that the latter were armed with Paixhan 
guns, while the Turks had but common 24-pounders. 


Procress.—The Panama Railroad will be completed and open 
for the transportation of cars by the first of August next. 


SPLINTERS. 


'.++. Castle Garden, New York, was lately leased for five years, 
at $10,000 per annum. It was formerly rented for $3000. 
.»+. The clipper barque Grape Shot, sailed lately from New 
York for Constantinople with munitions of war for the Turks. 
-++. The people of Barnstable, Mass., are talking about erect- 
ing a monument to the patriot, James Otis, who was born there. 
-++. A Western paper said of a man who died in abject pov- 
erty and neglect, that “he died without the aid of a physician.” 
.+.. The American Consulate at London. is a profitable ap- 
pointment, being worth fifteen thousand dollars per annum. 
«+++ The Crystal Palace in Dublin proved, pecuniarily, a fail- 
ure, but it was, like the New York one, advantageous to the city. 
..+» Dr. Hitehcock, the well-known Boston dentist, is justly 
complimented by a long article in the Saturday Evening Gazette. 
-++« The total estimate of expenses for the public schools of 
Cincinnati, for 1854, is $135,000. 
++. Starvation is said to be an American word, first intro- 
duced authoritatively by Noah Webster in his dictionary. 
+. +. Italian proverbs often possess much point. The following 
is an example :—‘ The smiles of beauty are the tears of the purse.” 
.- +. William Webb, aged sixteen, recently ran away from 
Louisville with Susan Roby, aged thirteen, and got married. 
.+». Henry Ward Beecher said that “dress doesn’t make the 
man ; but when the man is made, he looks better dressed up.” 
«s+ In Italy, chestnuts—which the forests produce abundantly 
—being ground like corn, are substituted for flour among the poor. 
-+-. The greatest depth of the ovean is supposed to be equal 
to the height of the highest mountain, or four miles. 
.«++ In one week, recently, ths birth of 925 boys and 972 girls, 
in all 1897 children, were register sd in London. 
-»+. The. citizens of Charlestown talk of having water from 
Stoneham—providing it will not cost over $500,000. 
+++» The steamer Princeton sailed from New York, a few days 
since, with sealed orders. Her destination is supposed to be Cadiz. 


SEVASTAPOL, 

On page 236 we have given a view of the great Russian naval 
station of Sevastapol, on the Black Sea, which is destined, per- 
haps, to be the theatre of stirring events in the war between Ras- 
sia and Turkey, and the western powers. The town of Sevasta- 
pol is large and handsome, and presents a striking appearance 
when seen from the water. It is very strongly fortified, and has 
been deemed impregnable by the Russians; yet we have seen 
that— favored by a dense fog, no unusual circumstance — an 
English war steamer was able to run into the harbor entirely un- 
perceived by any of the forts erected to command its entrance 
and prevent ingress. An English traveller, who visited it in 
1852, says that the appearance of Sevastapol, from the seaward, 
was most formidable, and that a single point of approach was 
commanded by no less than twelve hundred pieces of artillery. 
It is asserted that the ramparts on which these guns are mounted, 
are in so precarious a condition, that their discharge would do 
more damage to the Russian artillerists than to their assailants ; 
but we must remember that there is an exaggeration of deprecia- 
tion, as well as of eulogy. 

If such were the condition of Sevastapol in 1852, it is not 
likely that Russia, in view of the eventualities of war, would per- 
mit it to remain so. We are rather of the opinion that all the 
fortifications of this important port have been rendered as effective 
as possible ; yet it does not prove the impossibility of taking it. 
The strongest fortified places in the world have not been proof 
against the vigor of determined and powerful assailants. Witness 
Gibraltar, the very type of impregnability ; and San Juan d’Ulloa, 
vaunted as inviolable, and yet taken, severally, by the buccaneers, 
by the French, and by our own countrymen. The Russian ships 
of war, which would first oppose a hostile fleet making a demon- 
stration on Sevastapol, are built of worm-eaten wood, and wretch- 
edly manned by crews, which a seaman would term, “land-lub- 
bers.” These crews are not kept afloat, but are employed a large 
portion of the time on shore. It is said that when on board, they 
are afflicted with that awful malady, sca sickness! which certainly 
interferes sadly with the discharge of the ordinary duties of a 
seaman, and: which would render him in action a perfect nullity. 

Such men might cope with Turkish sailors, but what could they 
do against a combined force of English and French blue jackets * 
A few broadsides would speedily consign them to the locker of 
that respectable individual, David Jones, Esq. Then, however 
formidable their land batteries might be, their fire could be 
avoided, for we are assured, on the best authority, that “ however 
well fortified may be the approaches to Sevastapol by sea, there 
is nothing to prevent any number of troops landing a few miles 
to the south of the town, in one of the six convenient bays, with 
which the coast, as far as Cape Kherson, is indented, and march- 
ing down the main street (provided they were strong enough to 
defeat any military force that might be opposed to them in the 
open field), sack the town and burn the fleet.” An irreparable 
injury would thus be inflicted on the Russians. 

We cannot doubt fora moment, that one of the first move- 
ments made by the allied forces in the Black Sea, will be a dash 
upon Sevastapol ; nor can we doubt that, if conducted with vigor 
and valor, it will be carried with complete success. 


LOVE. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by ope of the 
most eminent statesmen that our country has ever produced, to a 
female friend, gives the best synopsis of the true theory of love 
that it has ever fallen to our lot to read. The writer is now 
immortal ; the recipient of the letter now “feels her own feet slide 
from the precarious bank upon which she stands, and that in a few 
suns more she will be whelmed amid death’s awful waves.” Yet 
the eventide of her day is genial and happy, and she is fully ready 
for the closing shades of earthly life, the dawning of the heavenly 
morn. 


“Poor am I to oma 9 ize, and the more ially so, when 
the feelings are concerned ; but I have long ye idea about 
love—true, exalted love—and that is, that it defines and exhausts 
itself in the desire to do good to its object. Is it not so, dearest ? 
Woman’s finer perception reads the riddles of human nature at 
sight, when man’s ‘grosser faculties over them with 
scarcely a glimpse at truth. What, then, is your idea of love? 
Tell me, when next we meet, and let me see whether my associa- 
tion with a nature so truly delicate and feminine as yours, has 
not helped me, in this cage, to at least a shadowing of the truth.” 


+ 


Moniricent Bequests.—The late James P. Van Horne, of 
New York, left the following legacies :—New York Orphan Asy- 
lum, $15,000—after the death of his widow, $20,000; New York 
Protestant Episcopal Bible and Prayer Book Society, $20,000; 
New York Protestant Episcopal Mission, $15,000. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society are made the residuary legatees, the amount of 
which is estimated at $150,000. 


Batus.—The Parisians, following the London example, have 
a scheme on foot for erecting fourteen bath and wash-houses, at 
an expense of 2,000,000 francs. Venice contemplates spending 
£83,000 for the same purpose; and the chief cities of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Germany, Holland and Spain medi- 
tate plans for like establishments. 


> 


Banx oy Encuanp Nores.—The amount of notes of the 


Bank of England in circulation exceeds twenty-two millions ster- 


ling. ‘The amount of specie in bank is sixteen millions sterling. 

Haxpsomm Awarv.—The British Government have rewarded 
Mr. Low, the inventor of the screw-propellor in use in the naval 
service of that power, with the sum of £10,000. 


NAHANT. 

This delightful and unrivalled watering-place bids fair to out- 
shine Newport and Saratoga this season. As it regards its natural 
advantages, it is infinitely superior to any other summer resort in 
this country. Connected with the main land by a long and crys- 
tal-surfaced beach, this bold and rock-bound promontory affords 
every facility and attraction to the pleasure seekers. Unequalled 
drives, excellent fishing, cool and bracing sea air, and facilities 
for reaching the city nearly every hour of the day, are its promi- 
nent recommendations. The sea view is unlimited, and that of 
the land picturesque and inviting—the former dotted with the 
fleets of sail that ever crowd Massachusetts Bay, and the latter 
presenting the cities of Boston, Lynn, and the numerous thrifty 
villages that throng the seaboard. Add to all, the fact that it has 
now one of the best arranged and admirably managed hotels in 
the country, in the hands of experienced and liberal men, and we 
see a bright season in prospect fpr Nahant. 

Coxoress.—The present Congress, exclusive of vacancies, con- 
sists of two hundred and ninety members, and their aggregate 
pay for one week is over $16,000. The average continuance of 
the daily sessions is about three hours. 


1s Arxansas.—The Shreveport Southwestern says gold 
has been discovered in Hampstead county, Arkans:s, which is 
equal to the best California dust in fineness of quality. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Dr Barrett, Mr. William M. Hunnewell, of Exeter, 
N. H., to Miss Elizabeth T. Smith. 
See. Se King, Mr. Rufus Bellows to Miss Cornelia Amory Thayer, of 
ter. 


By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr Charles H. Faxon, of North Bridgewater, to Miss 
Mary A. A. Eberle. : 
At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Chambre, Mr. Charles 0. Briggs, of Seituate, 
to Miss Sarah EB. Hartford, of South Boston. 

At Chelsea, by Rev Mr. Leonard Mr. Albert B. Low to Miss Jeannie Gilman. 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. William L. Clark to Miss Eliza- 
beth Peak. 

At Holliston, Mr Henry Holbrook to Mra Ellen A. Richardson. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. John S. Hood to Miss Amanda M. Hood, 
both of South Reading. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. McGinley, Mr. John Wilson to Miss Nancy H. 
Plummer. both of Amesbury. 

At Clinton. by Rev. Mr. Proctor, Mr. Oliver M. Kendall to Miss Sarah A. 
Blood, both of Sterling. 

At Fall River. by Rev. Mr. Fellows, Mr. Enoch Chase to Miss Mary 8. Gard- 
ner, both of Swanzey 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Hage, Mr. Ethan Blodget, of Fitswilliam 
N. H.. to Mise Mary M. Manchester. 

At Concord, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Flanders, Thomas Edwards, Esq., of Charles 
town, Mass., to Miss Susan 3. Ela. 


DEATHS. 


‘In this city, Capt. Daniel Eaton, 29; Miss Almeria Baldwin, 57; Mr. Daniel 
Bard, 7; Mrs. Rebecca Jennings, 70; Mr. Thomas Sinclair, 52; Mrs. Aana 


— 


At Charlestown, Mr. William IH. Bacon, 65. 

At West Cambridge, Dea. Thomas Shaw, 65. 

At Medford. Mrs Mary Tay, 40. 

At Newton Centre, Mrs. Lizzie B., wife of Mr. W. H Hastings. 

At Dedhain, Mi-s Sarah Holmes, 22. 

At Lexington, Mr. Nathan H. Reed, 48. 

At Lynn, Mr Theophilus Breed. 88, Sarah, wife of Rev. Joshua Barrett, 68 

At Beverly, Mr. Mark Morse. a revolutionary soldier. 96. 

At Lowell, Miss Caroline F. Bickford. of Searsmont, Me., 28. 

At South Abington, Mrs. Susan E. Chamberlain, 19. 

At Plymouth, Miss Hannah E. Bradford, 21. 

At Haverhill, Mr. Stephen D. Kelley, 23: Mrs. Sarah Neweomb. 57. 

At Newburyport. Miss Fanny Toppan, 29; Mrs. Sarah Lunt, 77. 

At Westbrook, Me . Mrs. Sarah Bodge formerly of Uharlestown, Mass., 70. 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Rev. Eliphaz Fay; he was President of Waterville 
College, Maine, from 1°41 to 1843. 

At Charleston, 8.C., Hon. Kerr Boyce, an eminent merchant. 

At Canton, Miss., Mr. James F. Gould, a native of South Boston. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


_ with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 


current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, ofall buildings of 
note ‘in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful seenery , taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical exegution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrati a th weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each tix months will makes volume of 416 pages. with about one thousand 
splendid engravings 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


4 subseri obec ce 10 00 


*, One copy of Taz Fiac or ovr Union, and one copy of Gieason’s Picto- 
rile, whem taken together by one person, one year, for 04 00. 
(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 

The Prerontat Deawiwe-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 

pepeceserl depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six cenis per 

ngle copy. 

Published every Sarumpar, by 
GLEASON, 
Comxge ov TREMONT AND Sraecrs, Boston. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 11) Baltimoreand 5 south Sts., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 

A corner 4th and Chesnu 3t. Louis, 
THOMAS LUNN, 4 Exchange Place, New oo 


© 
+ 
. rrr Barnes, 39: Mr. Christian A. Brehm, 30; Capt Edward Shields, of Portiand 
Me., 57; Mra. Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Thomas T. Ellis. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO A SCORNFUL WOMAN. 
TRANSLATED FROM SAPPHO. 


BY J. C. PEABODY. 


Proud woman—know when death shall seal thine eyes, 
Thy graceless name shall be oblivion’s prize ; 

For thy untutored hand ignores the power 

To pluck Pierius’ bright and deathless flower— 

To Pluto’s empire thou shalt plod thy way, 

And dwell among inglorious shades for aye ; 

While Sappho, rouring, shall the fates defy, 

Wresting from them my immortality. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 
No. I. 


BY D. E. DE LARA. 


The Russian Empire—Its Extent— Rivers, chief Cities— Population—Number 
of Births. Deaths, and Marriages—Climate—The Frost—A Winter at St. 
Petersburg— The Stoves—The Cold, and its effects—Fate of two Bear-hunt- 
ers— Wolves, their habits— Hunting the Wolf— Anecdote of two Hunters— 
The Mother and her four Children—Travellers overtaken by Wolves—Frost- 
bitten Noses—Summer-Gardens in Winter, and Crystal Palaces—The 
Winter Sports—Productions—Rail ways. 

Art this moment, when the eyes not of Europe only but of the 
whole civilized world are anxiously turned towards that theatre 
where the mighty struggle has not commenced but been renewed 
between might and right,—when despotism, darkness and igno- 
rance have entered into an unholy league against that enlight- 
ened policy which, during the last few years, has been endeavor- 
ing to spread the blessings of civilization in regions where for 
twelve hundred and seventy years they had scarcely been known, 
and even to banish it altogether from central Europe,—when, 
afver years of warlike preparation, in the midst of peace, the 
mightiest potentate of the north of Europe, invited by the love of 
conquest to extend yet further the limits of his already too vast 
dominions, stalks forth at last, proud in his strength, ready to lay 
his hand on the sceptre of an empire, which, whatever may have 
been its origin—(and no other empire has had any better origin 
than the Ottoman—the power of the sword)—has been admitted 
into the rank of independent and legitimate sovereignties,—at 
this moment, when the ornithological monstrosity (as a modern 
writer styles it), the double-headed eagle, is turning one of its 
heads towards Sweden and the other towards Turkey, whilst in 
the very heart of Europe it is about to make a nest wherein to 
rear its unnatural brood,—at this moment, in short, when every 
Russian bosom, whether noble or slavish, is anxiously beating 
with hope to see the Greek cross erected above the crescent 
on the church of St. Sophia (for every war with Turkey is re- 
garded by the Russians as a holy war), at this moment the reader 
may be desirous to obtain some little information on the political 
condition of Russia, and the manners, customs and character of 
the Russian people, and likewise some current details of the 
present struggle between Russia and Turkey. Although we 
live in a land far remote from those scenes of strife and bloodshed, 
—though we need not take any active part in that struggle, either 
as soldiers or as politicians, yet as men we cannot feel otherwise 
than deeply interested in the issue, inasmuch as in this issue are 
involved the great interests of humanity,—and though as Chris- 
tians we wou!d wish to see the light of the gospel diffused over 
the benighted East, yet, as Christians, too, we cannot wish to see 
one system of superstition and ignorance overturned merely to 
make room for another and much worse system. We cannot, 
therefore, look on with cold indifference. And as the number of 
Americans that visit Russia is extremely small in proportion to 
the population, and even to the number of travellers across the 
_Atlantic generally, we think that a few details on the present 
condition of Russia may not be indifferent to the general 
reader. Having recently returned from that country after a 
residence of two years, we will furnish the reader with the con- 
tents of our note-books. : 

The Russian Empire is the largest in the world. It comprises 
not only one half of Europe, but one fourth of Asia, namely, Si- 
beria ; and, in addition to all this, it has possessions in America. 
It is, altogether, 8,750,000 square miles in extent, so that it is 
more than two and one third larger than the whole territory of 

the United States ; though Russia in Europe, or Russia proper, 
as it is called, is only equal to two thirds the extent of the United 
States. These vast regions are intersected by very large, navi- 
gable rivers, by which the produce of the country is conveyed 
from one extremity of the empire to the other. It possesses im- 
mense forests, some of which have never yet been penetrated. 
These forests are well stocked with game, and swarm with ani- 
mals whose skins furnish those rich furs-so highly prized, and so 
necessary in the north.* The rivers abound with fish; the roe 
of the sturgeon alone being an article of extensive commerce. It 
is well known under the name of caviar (Russian eekra), and of 
which the Russians are inordinately fond... The most remarkable 
rivers are the Wolga—intersecting the whole of eastern Europe, 
and falling into the Caspian Sea; the Don, and the Dnieper, 
that fall into the Black Sea, which likewise receives the Dniester 
and the Dona. The Lena, the Ob, the Jenissel, the Petschora, 
and the northern Dwina, which fall into the North Sea ; the Neva, 
the western Duna, the Niemen, and the Vistula, running into the 
Baltic. The chief cities are Moscow, St. Petersburg, Odessa, 

* In Russia, cloaks and other upper garments are ined with fur. The wri- 
ter has seen cloaks, the linings of catia, tee lene af. to two thousand dol- 


lars. The empéfor has e robe or mantic, the of which cost upwards of 
one hundred thousand 


Warsaw, Riga, Kiew, Wilna, Archangel, “Tiflis, Astrachan, To- 
bolsk, Irkutsk, Keachta, Petrosa, Wodsk, Kasan, Charkow, Dor- 
pat, Helsingfors, etc. 

Extending as it does from the ice-fields of the North Pole to the 
vine-hills of Bessarabia, and from the confines of China to the 
frontiers of Germany, it is peopled by an immense variety of na- 
tions and tribes, speaking upwards of a hundred different lan- 
guages and dialects; yet it is but thinly populated, containing not 
more than sixty millions of inhabitants, and therefore on an aver- 
age not quite seven inhabitants for every square mile. In Rassia 
proper, or in Europe, the proportion of the inhabitants to the 
soil varies greatly, namely, from 93 per square mile, as in the 
province (or government as it is called) of Moscow, to 31 per 
square mile, as in that of St. Petersburg, and to only one inhabi- 
tant for every two square miles, as in the government of Arch- 
angel. In the more northern regions the proportion is even con- 
siderably less. In the year 1847 the number of male inhabitants 
was 22,539,773; the number of females, 23,843,569; total, ex- 
clusive of the army and navy, 46,374,342. The number of births 
of males, in the same year amounted to 1,178,395; of females, 
1,127,035 ; total, 2,305,431. The number of deaths, of males, 
887,516 ; of females, 851,821; total, 1,739,337. And the number 
of marriages in the same year was 486,434. 

In regions separated by such large intervals of space, the cli- 
mate naturally varies considerably. At St. Petersburg, situated 
at 39° 75! north latitude, and 47° 58’ east longitude, the frost 
generally sets in at the end of October or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and continues almost uninterruptedly till about the end of 
April. In one hundred and thirty-one years, that is from 1718 
till 1850, it set in fifteen times in October, and one hundred and 
four times in the beginning of November, and broke up in March 
twenty-one times, and at the end of April one hundred and ten 
times. On an average the Neva is covered with ice 147 days, or 
two fifths of a year; and in some winters it has been frozen 162 
days, or upwards of five months. The average temperature at 
St. Petersburg in winter is about eleven degrees lower than at 
Boston, and in summer two or three degrees higher. , 


To give our readers an idea of the cold, let them imagine a 
room provided with double windows, which are never opened in 
winter, the crevices carefully filled up with flax or hemp, and this 
covered over with putty, double doors, and these covered with 
corn-felt and leather over that. Now let this room be heated by 
a stove reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and occupying one 
eorner of the room ; this stove built of brick, neatly covered with 
tiles or porcelain, and heated throughout so that you can barely 
touch it without burning your hand ; yet in spite of all these pre- 
cautions against cold, you will see the inside of the panes of your 
windows covered with ice one inch in thickness. There it 
would be almost impossible to sleep as here in a bed-room, with- 
out a well-heated stove. The poorer classes, domestics, ctc., 
sleep in their sheepskin coats (of which nore hereafter), the wool 
turned inwards, and which never come off their backs, on the top 
of the stoves in the kitchens. These are constructed in the form 
of large benches or solid brick erections, having a furnace at the 
bottom, containing the fire, and perforated with large holes or 
openings on the top to receive the cooking utensils. If you drive 
a horse, you must from time to time stop him to free his nostrils 
from the ice which is formed by his breath, as the animal would 
be suffocated, whilst the perspiration produced by exercise changes 
into a solid coat of ice, covering his body as with a coat of mail. 

In St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other cities, covered sheds are 
erected in the open places and squares, under which large fires are 
kept burning, for the drivers of carriages and droshkies to warm 
themselves at; notwithstanding which, many a poor fellow is 
found frozen to death in the-morning. St. Petersburg is divided 
into a number of wards, within each of which a tower is erected, 
on whose top is a lookout and a gallery ; on this gallery a soldier 
belonging to the fire-brigade is stationed, whose duty it is to be 
constantly on the lookout for symptoms of fire. In summer these 
sentries are relieved every four hours, and in winter every two 
hours, and when the frost is intense, every hour. Now, though 
dressed in his sheepskin coat, a long greatcoat over this, and in 
addition to this clothing, wrapped up in a large furred cloak and 
cape covering his head and face, many have been found frozen to 
death at their post. 

Two hunters, brothers, having entered ~ wood to hunt the bear, 
feeling tired and hungry, sat down at the foot of a tree to take 
some food, and were both found frozen to death with the bread 
and cheese in their-hands ; they carried neither wine nor spirits, 

Often the convoys of prisoners on the road to Siberia are com- 
pelled to return, unable to offer their faces to the northern blast ; 
and, in fact, the cold is so intense in the north, that persons com- 
ing out of their cabins in the open air, have seen their breath fall 
down in the form of snow. The writer has seen the steam issu- 
ing from the locomotives on the St. Petersburg and Moscow rail- 
way, falling down in a frozen or congealed state. 

The snow lies sometimes several feet high, and the wolves, 
driven by hunger, approach the habitations of men. Generally 
wolves are by no means courageous unless become desperate 
through hunger. They do not, however, lose a chance of carry- 
ing off children and dogs from the villages. They afford both 
sport and profit to the hunter, as independent of the skins ob- 
tained, the government gives a reward of, we believe, three silver 
roubles for the head of a male, and double that amount for that 
of a female. i 

When the hunter hits a wolf, he lets him lie, waiting for an op- 
portunity to carry him off and skin him ; but it often happens that 
after having shot a dozen, when he proceeds to collect them, he 
finds but one or two, the ofhers, wounded or dead, having been 
devoured by other wolves. 


= 


When the alarm is raised that a wolf has been seen prowling 
on the outskirts of a village, two or more hunters place themselves 
in a shed, and having bored holes in the walls, they fix the muzales 
of their guns through them, keeping perfectly quiet, as the slight- 
est noise or motion would frighten the animal. They have first 
provided themselves with some worthless horse, which they kill 
and lay outside the shed within shot. Watching the approach of 
the wolf attracted by the scent, they take good aim and fire, and 
seldom miss. Once two friends of the writer unfortunately shot 
two valuable Newfoundland dogs, that had come to feast on the 
dead horse, and which, in the darkness of the night, they mistook 
for wolves. ‘They had to pay rather dear for their sport. 

The following painful circumstance occurred some thirty miles | 
from St. Petersburg. A peasant woman returning to her village, 
accompanied by her four little children, was overtaken by a large 
pack of wolves. Seeing that they were gaining upon her, in the 
hope of saving herself and her other children, she threw the young- 
est (an infant) to them. Detained whilst devouring the child, the 
woman and her three remaining children gained time, and sped 
on their way; they were, however, soon overtaken, and she threw 
the second child amongst them. This dreadful sacrifice she was 
compelled to repeat till not one of her children remained ; by that 
time she had reached the village—a maniac probably for life. 

Travellers are sometimes followed by large packs of these vora- 
cious animals, and in order to keep them off, a bottle is fastened 
to a rope, and whilst the traveller is holding one end of the rope, 
he allows the other end with the bottle attached to it (if he has a 
piece of red rag along with the bottle so much the better) to drag 
as far behind the sledge as possible ; the wolves being very wary 
animals, suspect a snare, and never approach the bottle or pass it ; 
by these means they are kept at a distance. Sometimes the trav- 
eller fires amongst them, and if he wounds or kills one of the pack, 
the others, scenting the blood, will attack and devour their com- 
panion, which allows the traveller time, whilst the driver is lash- 
ing the horses into a gallop—and finer horses for running than 
those throughout Russia are not to be found elsewhere, with the 
exception of Arabia and Tartary. 

Bear-hunting is another good winter sport in Russia, though 
attended with considerable danger. For though it is sometimes 
difficult to prevail upon Bruin to leave his hiding-place, where he 
sits snugly ensconced, so that they often have to throw pieces of 
wood at him, or provoke him by wounding him with a spear or 
pole, yet when he does grow angry, he is so in real earnest. A 
Russian does not hesitate, when unexpectedly coming face to 
face with a bear, to attack him, armed only with his short axe— 
his inseparable companion—and he generally conquers the bear. 
There was a man at St. Petersburg, who in a caress received from 
a bear in one of these encounters, lost the whole of his scalp and 
one of his cheeks, yet he recovered. Some persons keep young 
bears in their gardens. I knew an American gentleman who kept 
one thus chained. These animals know their keepers perfectly 
well, never offer to molest them, and receive their food, chiefly 
vegetable, and their drink, which whilst young consists of milk, 
with a most friendly and grateful grunt. A cub may be bought 
for a mere trifle, and your butcher is generally your purveyor. 
They make good hams, and the ladies are under obligations to 
them for their grease for the hair. 

Through the intensity of the cold the nose, or cheeks, or ears 
becSme often frost-bitten. The individual thus affected is not 
aware of his condition ; but the passengers in the street perceive 
it by the change of color in the part. In order to restore the cir- 
culation, they will take a handful of snow and rub your nose or 
ear in first-rate style, and you had better politely thank them for 
their officiousness ; for unless they had done this piece of service, 
your nose would very likely have become swollen to an immoder- 
ate size, an abscess would have been formed, and your fine Roman 
might eventually have become reduced to a pug-nose. Persons 
that have lost an ear through being frost-bitten are not unfre- 
quently met with in Russia. 

Now in order that the rulers in Russia may enjoy in the depth 
of winter the luxury of a summer-garden, there are in St. Peters- 
burg, attached to some palaces, buildings constructed entirely of 
glass, similar to the Crystal Palace. The grounds within these 
glass buildings are laid out beautifully as gardens. Walks, shrub- 
beries, flowers, fruit and high forest trees abound, whilst thou- 
sands of birds contribute by their songs towards the delusion. 
These gardens are heated artificially, and often at night are lit up 
with thousands of torches and colored lamps. 

The winter is of course the gay season at St. Petersburg. High 
and-low, rich and poor, enjoy winter sports. The so-called Rug- 
sian mountains are the favorite popular sport. 

Imagine a very high flight of steps erected on the ice, this flight 
terminating in a small platform. Opposite to the stairs is an in- 
clined plane from the platform to the ground. You mount the 
stairs; you take your seat in a small sleigh or box just big enough 
to sit or lie in a crouched position, and down you slide from the 
top to the bottom. It requires, however, some practice before 
you become dexterous enough to guide your little box, and guard 
yourself against.rolling out, or coming down sideways, with the 
chance of breaking your limbs. : 

The chief productions of Russia are timber, tallow, butter, hemp, 
leather, flax, and the west could produce grain sufficient to supply 
all Europe, and to spare. Railroads have been lately introfuced 
on a large scale. The road between St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
after a delay of many years, was opened at the express command 
of the emperor, on, we believe the first of October, 1851 ; and 
one between St. Petersburg, Moscow and Warsaw is in the course 
of: construction, and perhaps nearly finished. These roads, if 
multiplied, will of course greatly facilitate commercial operations, 
and must give a fresh impulse to the business of the country. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

St. Peter’s Church, in Rome, can hold 54,000 persons. —— In 
Aarau, a town of 6000 to 8000 inhabitants, in Switzerland, the 
Protestants and Catholics have but one church; they share it 
peacefully together. What is more, considering man’s prejudices, 
they have but one graveyard, and there their dust mingles. —— In 
Chicago house rents are higher than in New York city. —— After 
the recent rise in flour we heard of a number of gentlemen who 
had made their tens of thousands. Now that flour has fallen, we 
hear of none who have lost their thousands. —— Judge Edmonds 
is lecturing on Spiritualism in various Western cities. —— We 
hear that the cost of a scam fire-engine, like the one used in Cin- 
cinnati, is about $10,000, and that it requires six horses and nine- 
teen men to work it. It will do the work of six common engines, 
and is far more economical.—— The “ Free City Library” has 
at length gone into operation in Boston. Miss Susan Bigler, 
mother of the present governors of Pennsylvania and California, 
died at her residence in Delaware township, Mercer county, aged 
about 70.———- The Roman Catholics of Minnesota outnumber all 
other denominations in that territory. —— It is estimated that the 
flax crop of the Western States last year reached nearly 300,000 
tons—at the rate of a ton to an acre; the yield of sced, 2,500,000 
bushels, worth $3,250,000; and the straw, if prepared for the 
spindle, would be worth $500,000._—— A company of emigrants 
for the far West is being formed in Litchfield county, Ct. —— The 
legislature of Alabama has wisely introduced a game law, which 
prohibits the killing or taking of any buck, fawn or doe, from 
April to November, and the mere possession of fresh venison is 
constituted good evidence of an infraction of the statute. —— The 
Taunton Gazette is out against the abundance of dogs which 
infest that region. ——The number of lives which were lost 
during the year past by accidents on Massachusetts railroads was 
64; of which 15 were upon the Providence and Worcester, 10 
upon the Western, 9 upon the Boston and Worcester, 8 upon the 
Fitchburg, and 7 upon the Old Colony. ——An extensive and 
valuable copper mine has been discovered in the vicinity of West 
Fairlee, Vermont. —— Secretary Marcy, in reply to an inquiry of 
a gentleman in New York, has written a letter stating his belicf 
“ that every person born in the United States must be considered 
a citizen of the United States, notwithstanding one or both of his 
parents may have been alien at the time of his birth.” —— A bed 
of magnesia has been found in a cut on the railroad near Mount 
Moriah Church, North Carolina. —— Chicago is the great central 
point of business in the northwest. In twenty years the place has 
grown to be a greatcity. She has twenty-four track railroads, with 
thirty-seven branches, and there are forty-six trains of cars that 
leave and enter the city daily. —— President Pierce has been pre- 
sented with a barrel of sugar-coated hams, by a citizen of Cincin- 
nati. —— Among the passengers on board the ill-fated steamer 
J. L. Avery, which was lost a short time since on the Mississippi 
River, was Mr. Edward Kendall, the distinguished musician, of 
Boston. He was bound for Cincinnati. He lost all his baggage, 
including that celebrated silver bugle. Several of his band were 
also on board of the same steamer.——In Heath, Michigan, 
James B. Clements, in a fit of madness, killed his father, a man 
of seventy years. —— Santa Anna, it is said, has sent an order to 
Messrs. Ames, the great cannon manufacturers, of Chicopee, 
Mass., for two hundred guns, of from ten to fifteen pound calibre 
each, and that the payment of the order, which also includes 
the supply of a vast amount of ammunition, muskets, revolvers, 
ete., is to be made contingent on the passage of the Gadsden 
treaty. The wife of Wm. H. Gates, of New York, has just 
obtained $4000 damages for personal injury on the New York and 
Erie Railroad. —— The Glasgow and New York Steamship Co. 
offer to carry letters at two cents each ; so that private enterprise 
proposes to give the boon of ocean penny postage, while the gov- 
ernments are doubting whether they can be conveyed for less than 
a shilling sterling—twenty four cents. There is the same differance 
between government and individual operations everywhere. 


+ > 


THE TYROLESE. 

The Tyrolese paint the fronts of their houses in fresco, mostly 
with subjects out of the lives of the saints—sometimes with passa- 
ges out of Tyrolese history—battles and processions—and pomps 
and glories of this world and the next—all set forth in rude, vig- 
orous design, with a sort of ‘reckless prodigality of coloring, as if 
red and yellow ochre cost nothing. A favorite decoration is that 
of a gigantic St. Florian emptying a bucket of water upon a 
diminutive house on fire, which reaches about up to his knee. No 
house, they say, can be burnt which bears this talisman. The 
Tyrolese are not alone in their regard of charms; almost overy 
nation has its popular usages based on vulgar credulity or super- 
stitious reverence for relics or amulets. 


+ 


A sew Rarmwar Scuemu.—lIt is proposed to build a line of 
‘railway from Quebec to Lake St. John, at the head of the Sague- 
nay River. This lake is about six hundred square miles in 
extent, its shores abounding in the most valuable timber. It lies 
due north from Quebec, distance from it about one hundred and 
eight miles in an air-line, and about one hundred and thirty by 
the most direct practicable railway route. 


Mors Gotp!—The last discovery of gold we hear of is that 
made by a farmer of Megantic, near Black Lake, Canada, who 
found four pieces of the precious metal in the gizzard of one of 
his ducks which frequented a brook on his farm. 


>» 
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A Corrzr Mrwn 1x Grorota.—A rich vein of copper has just 
been discovered in Gcorgie, near the “ Sixcs Gold Mine.” 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Young gentlemen, who dress in tight pants and bob-tail coats, 
have received the appellation of “ Shanghais.” 

The wife of Santa Anna, Dictator of Mexico, was born in 
Waterloo, Albany county, N. Y. 

It is said that half a gallon of excellent oil, for burning, may 
be produced from a gallon of pumpkin seeds. 

The Marysville Herald says that a big lump of gold was re- 
cently taken out at the Minnesota diggings, valued at $20,000. 

It is common to speak of those whom a flirt has jilted, as her 
victims. This is a grave error; ber real victim is the man whom 
she accepts. 

A convention of printers in session at Springfield, Illinois, re- 
commended, almost unanimously, the employment of girls in 
printing-offices. 

Somebody says that if all mankind could wink at the same mo- 
ment, the muscular effort exerted would be sufficient to jostle the 
earth out of its orbit. 

The Wabash (Ill.) Express of the 10th ult. says it has never 
known such immense quantities of corn brought to that market 
as during the present season. 

East Boston, which within twenty years was bou 
is now to have a bank with $400,000 capital. ‘ 
took stock to the amount of $575,000. 

A bill is about to be introduced into Congress to repeal the 
duty on salt, and all the allowances to fishing vessels and draw- 
back upon the importation of pickled fish. 

Two Ocean Steam Companies have been formed in Canada, to 
run steamers between Great Britain and the provincial ports. 
They start three new steamships this spring. 

The Gloucester = are prosecuting the halibut fishing on 
George’s Shoals, this spring, with vigor. There are now about 
seventy-five sail of vessels engaged in the business. 

The common, which is to be laid out in Worcester, west of 
Main Street, consists of twenty-six acres, and the city is to pay 
Levi Hammond and Levi Lincoln, $11,257 for it. 

The Baltimore Patriot says that the amount of guano which 
will be imported into that city, the present year, -will probably 
reach 60,000 tons, costing $3,000,000, 

The seal displays a taste for music. They will long follow a 
boat in which any musical instrament is played, and even a tune 
whistled has attraction for them. 

The title, “‘ Czar,” is a corruption of the word “ Cesar,” that 
was originally assumed as a title of honor by the grand dukes, 
and recently assumed by the emperors of Russia. 

The Worcester Spy says that Mr. Seth Twitchell, buildmg 
mover, of that city, has gone to Charleston, S. C., to remove the 
State House from its present location to a more eligible site. 

It has been said, by a member of the House of Commons, that 
while charity creates the distress it relieves, it cannot always re- 
lieve the distress it creates. Lord Stanley said, the other day, 
that it was as dangerous a thing for a man to practise philan- 
thropy without previous consideration, as to practise physic with- 
out study. 
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Foreign Items. 


The English force in the East is to be 30,000 men. The sec- 
ond detachment were preparing to embark. ‘ 


The British ministers have stated in Parliament, that they de- 
sign to call out 130,000 of the militia, this year, for twenty-eight 
days service in drill and discipline. 

It would appear, by the latest advices from India, that the Czar 
has actually been intriguing with the old enemy of the British in 
that quarter. 

The last accounts from Europe state thatthe Turkish authori- 
ties had proclaimed dram-head law in the insurgent Greek prov- 
inces, and many of the insurgents had already been shot. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to double 
the Income Tax, and the French finance minister to borrow 
250,000,000 francs to meet the expenses of the war. 

The English army is said to have taken with them to Turkey 
a cary of balloons and of apparatus for inflation. They will 
be used for purposes of observation and reconnoitre. 

There are rumors of a misunderstanding between England and 
Spain. The Spanish insurrection has been quelled, and it is re- 
ported that Mr. Soule is in high favor with the Queen. 

There is an immerf$e consumption of ardent spirits in Aus- 
tralia. The revenue collected at Geelong, for the month ending 
October 3lst, 1853, was £24,722, of which £21,826 was for spir- 
its, and £2129 for tobacco. 


A writer in the London Times expresses a fear that Russia in- 
tends the capture of Australian gold-freighted vessels, there being 
a report that Russian vessels of war had been seen in Australian 
waters. 

Beranger, the veteran chansonier, is now occupying himself in 
writing biographies, anecdotes, criticisms, etc., of the public men 
with whom, in the course of his long career, he has been in con- 
tact. 

A marriage is about to take place between Mile. de Wagram, 
the daughter of Prince de Wagram, the son of one of Napoleon’s 
most famous marshals, and young Murat, son of Prince Murat, 
and lieutenant in the Guards. 

The distinguished divine of France, Abbe Felicite Robert La- 
mennais, has socoaily, Sevensedi over seventy years of age. He 
was philosophical in his writings, that attracted attention for their 
beauty of style, depth of thought, and strength of expression. 

The British minister at Athens has informed the Greek govern- 
ment that England will interfere, if necessary, to restore erder in 
the insurgent districts. The Greeks in Epirus pull down all the 
crescents from the mosques, and perform divine service in them. 

The barque Hampshire having put into Portsmouth, England, 
from stress of weather, a quantity of boiler plates, shot, chain 
eables, and engine gear, destined for Russia, was seized. A 


| quantity of gunpowder, intended for Russia, has also been scized. 


The Frenchman, Mariette, has at last succeeded in discovering 
the long sought-for entrance into the Sphinx, The entrance leads 
into beautiful marble seen are 8 to be connected 


by subterranean passages bers in the adjacent 
pyramid 


The best evidence of the popularity of the English war ene 
Russia, is shown in the iness of the people to enlist. Never 
have volunteers come forward so freely. More have offered 
than were required, and in London, Dublin and Edinburgh the 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... It is more common to see an extreme love than a perfect 
friendship.—Du Coeur. 

.... Nothing can constitute good breeding that has not good 
nature for its foundation.—Bulwer. 

..-. We never love truly but once. It is the first time. Suc- 
cceding passions are less involuntary.—Du 

.... It costs women little to say what they do not feel ; it costs 
men yet less to say what they do feel—La Bruyere. 

.... I know no manner of speaking so offensive as that of giv- 
ing praise, and closing it with an exception.—Steele 

..-. In sad truth, half of our forebodi about our neighbors 
are but our own wishes, which we are ashamed to utter in any 
other form.—L. E. L. 


.... Beauty is a great gift of Heaven; not for the purpose of 
female vanity, but a great gift for one who loves, oink wishes to 
be beloved.— Edgeworth. 

-++. There is no policy like politeness ; and a good manner is | 
the best thing in the world, either to get a good name, or to sup- 
ply the want of it.—Bulwer. 


. Wonderfut! that the Christian religion, which seems to 
have no other object than the felicity of another life, should also 
constitute the happiness of this.— Montesquieu. 


.... Attach not thy heart to those treasures with which this 
fleeting life is adorned. If thou enjoyest, learn to lose, and, if 
happiness is with thee, remember grief.—De Stael. 


Joker's Budgtt. 


Why is a bullock a very obedient animal? Because he will lie 
down if you axe him. 

The remains of the bachelor who “ burst into tears,” on reading 
the description of married life, have been found. 


Susan Nipper says the Russians have an awful responsibility 
resting on them for~killing the Turks—for every Turk who is 
killed leaves a dozen wives. 


Young ladies, now-a-days, when they are preparing for a walk, 
ought not to keep their lovers waiting as long as they used to do, 
for now they have only to put their bonnets half on. 

A paper states that a new-fashioned carpet-bag has just been 
invented, in which a man upon a journey can stow himself away, 
and travel on, passing for eg and thus escaping the pay- 
ment of his fare. 

Complaisance is no longer confined to the polite circles. A 
captain of a vessel was lately called out of a coffee-house at 

apping, by a waterman, with the following address: “ An’t 
please your honor, the tide is waiting for you.” 


A lady entered a shop some days back, inquiring for an article 
that she had forgotten. The facetious proprietor asked her if she 
had missed anything else, and upon receiving a reply in the nega- 
tive, he reminded her that she had left her bonnet behind. 


“* How is it,” said one little miss to another, “ that John’s never 
afraid, and Iam?” “ Because he’s got a Roman nose, and feels 
safe; don’t you remember how we read, that it has always been 
said that a Roman knows—no danger ?” 
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THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 

The building of the fortress 
of Ham,—the honor of which 
local tradition assigns to Louis 
of Luxemburg, about the year 
1490,—is certainly anterior to 
the fifteenth century. The arms 
of Luxemburg are nowhere 
found, and everywhere a J is 
seen hetween the girdles. This 
J is the first letter of Jane, and 
the girdle indicates an unmar- 
ried person. Now, Robert la 
Bar had an only daughter, 
named Jane, heiress of the 
Counts of Soisson, Maries, and 
the lands of Ham; and it was 
she who, on her marriage with 
Louis of Luxembarg, brought 
in dowery to her husband, on 
the 16th of July, 1435, this rich 
castle, newly rebuilt and forti- 
fied. The building, which serv- 
ed formerly for the governor’s 
residence, is the oldest of those 
noticed in the interior of the 
fort. It was built by order of 
the brother of Charles VL, 
Duke of Orleans—the shield, 
covered with numberless flear- 
de lys, is a proof of this. In 
fact, royal letters of May 224, 
1404, confirmed to this prince 
the possession of the lands and 
rents of the domain situated at 
Ham, which he had purchased 
of Marie de Bar, and permitted 
him to hold in peerage the coun- 
ty of Soissons, Ham, in Ver- 
mandois, etc. The castle, placed 
in the centre of foul marshes, is 
composed of four round towers, 
built at the angles of a long 
square. They are connected to- 
gether by very high walls, fur- 
nished with em/rasures and 
loopholes, that made a formid- 
able rampart in the fifteenth 
century. Two other square 
towers rise in the space between 
the round towers, and command 
the two entrances in the for- 
tress; one of the two doors is 


now walled up, and the bridge that led to the entrance destroyed. 
‘The principal tower that faces to the east, is imposing by its 
heavy bulk. It is more than ninety feet high, and the same in 
diameter; its walls of ro stone, faced externally witir free- 
stone, are over thirty feet thick. It is divided into three stories, 
that form three hexagonal halls. In the lower, in the thickness 
of the walls, are twelve very long and very narrow cells; these 
are dungeons, destined fur the reception of prisoners. Over the 
entrance-gate, the constable had engraved this device: “My 
best,” to express, probably, that he hopes to find “his best ” in 
this place, at the worst point of his fortune. ‘The sculptures of 
this tower are very curious, particularly one that represents a 
bearded personage, with long hair, holding a mutilated shield. 
After the death of the constable, Louis of Luxemburg, his eldest 
daughter, Marie of Luxemburg, brought the seignory of Ham 
nto the house of Vendome by her second marriage, in 1487, with 


THE FORTRESS OF HAM, FRANCE. 


Francis of Bourbon. This lady was fond of the chateau of Ham, 
and often resided there ; she there gave birth, in 1491, to Francis 
of Bourbon, the companion in-arms and misfortune of Francis I. 
at Pavia, a fatal page in French history; and in 1494, to Antoi- 
nette de Bourbon, married to the Duke of Guise, the mother of 
the great Duke of Guise, who retook Calais. It was about this 
time that, the English having laid siege to Ham, Ame of Sarre- 
bruche threw herself into it with a hundred lances, belonging to 


the Duke of Vendome, valiantly defended the place, and forced 
the English army to raise the siege. The town was not as fortu- 
nate when it attempted to resist the Spanish invasion in 1557. 
After the taking of St. Quentin by the Spaniards, Philip II. came 
with his whole army to invest the town and castle of Ham. This 

lace, bravely defended by Peter Chappius and Adrian de Pisse- 
~~ lords of Hally, aided by a few Scotch companies, was carried 
by assault on the 12th of September, by means of a breach opened 
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in both the eastern tower and 
curtain by the cannons of Phil- 


ip IL., who, during three da: 

had disc more than oe 
thousand balls against the walls. 
Spanish pride, lowered by the 


retaking of Calais, and 
- quest of Guines ahd De Thion- 
ville, showed less difficulty in 
coming to terms, and was 
signed at Cutean- bresis. 
On the 3d of April, 1559, Ham 
was restored to France at the 
same time as Sr. Quentin and 
Catelet. After having success- 
ively passed into the houses of 
Coucy, De Bar, Luxemburg, 
Vendome and Navarre, Ham 
was finally annexed to the crown 
by Henry 1V. Since this fre 
no im t events 
interest. 
For more than a century the 
fortress has been used rather.as 
a state prison 
position. Among the prisoners 
who have been incarcerated at 
Ham, we may mention Jacques 
of the are 
sailor, thrown into prison by a 
lettre de cachet of Cardinal Fiea- 
ry, and who died in 1740; Count 
de Marboeuf, Lautrec and Mira- 
beau ; the repablicans, Bourdon, 
Chasles, Duhern, Chondieu, 
Victor Hugues; the royalists, 
Vibray, Montmorency, 
seul, Polignac; under the em- 
pire, a few journalists, cardi- 
nals, and Spanish priests; un-— 
der the restoration, the captain 
of the Medusa; in 1830, the 
signers of the famous “ ordon- 
nances,”” De Polignac, De Pey- 
ropnet, De Ranville, and Chan- 
telauze; since that ti the 
Dachess de Berry, and 
Napoleon. The larter was im- 
prisoned in 1840. He remained 
there a prisoner with General 
Montholon and Dr. Conneau 
till May 25th, 1846, the period 
of his escape. Since then the 
star of his fortune seems to be in the ascendant, and he now 
reigns at the head of one of the tirst powers of the continent. 


MUSEUM BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 

The fine public building, which we t below, is located 
at Madison, the capital of Wisconsin. It is built of a beautiful 
straw-colored stone, in the most modern and tasteful style; and, 
considering the material, style and finish, is probably unsurpassed 
in beauty of architecture by any structure in the West. Madison 
is the capital of the State, the county-seat, as well as the seat of 
the University of Wisconsin, and it is about to be connected with 
Milwaukee and Chicago by railroad. It is in the immediate vicin- 
ity of a fine agricultural district, charming lakes, beautiful and 
picturesque scenery. From the building, represented below, and 
other similar ones just completed, one would infer that the nu- 
merous advantages of the place were not unappreciated. 
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THE NEW MUSEUM BUILDING, AT MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


